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“A LESSON FROM 


Response of George Harvey to the above toast at the Jefferson-birthday 
dinner, given on Saturday evening, April 18, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York city, by the National Democratic Club. 

My text will be found in Ecclesiastes, tenth chapter, thirteenth 
and sixteenth verses: 

“Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child. . . . The be- 
ginning of the words of his mouth is foolishness, and the end of 
his talk is mischievous madness.” 

The preacher had in mind a ruler, not necessarily young in 
years, but boyish in mind, in temperament, in impetuosity, in 
love of excitement, in passion for notoriety, in heedless disregard 
of considerations born of sobriety and calmness; a daring leader, 
though an unsafe guide; a possessor of talents, but not of knowl- 
edge; noisy, confused, contradictory, inconsistent, illogical, irra- 
tional, yet so emphatic and insistent in expression as in effect to 
pose as the discoverer of all truths, while, in fact, only an enun- 
ciator of the principles or fallacies of others, maintaining each 
tenet with uncompromising arrogance until compelled to abandon 
it and then shrouding retreat in impregnable ambiguity; a con- 
structive statesman by profession, a destructive politician in prac- 
tice; in seeming a chivalric Orlando; in fact, a Bombastes 
Furioso! 

Such the king whom the preacher depicted as likely to bring 
woe upon the land, whose talk beginning in foolishness ends in 
mischievous madness! Lest there arise any misunderstanding as 
to the pertinence of the present application, let us admit at the 
outset that such also is the ruler under whom we now live and 
have the remnants of our moral and political being. We are 
told that a President chosen by the people is immune from criti- 
cism, that he is a thing apart, not a mere executive officer, but 
a tribune enveloped in the odor of sanctity which safeguarded the 
kings of old. It is a new idea. Criticism of official conduct has 
ever been a prerogative of the people. Not so now! The heavy 
hand of fear rests upon the land. The audacity of one has 
triumphed over the courage of the many. The mighty organiza- 
tion known as the Republican party has become a mere personal 
machine. Its former leaders have drawn back affrightedly into 
their corners. Their wishes are no longer regarded, their con- 
sultation no longer desired; obedience to edict is not only exacted 
from, but enforced upon them. 

So, too, with the representatives of the party founded by Thomas 
Jefferson! With substantial unanimity Democratic Senators and 
Representatives eat the crumbs of patronage from the hand that 
smote them, and lick the boot whose impact they have felt, while 
simultaneously their undisputed, if not, in fact, peerless leader, 
hobbles like a cripple in the wake of his successful rival, gather- 
ing as he goes the few scraps that are left of his own fallacies. 
Publicists heretofore courageous, hasten to follow the crowd. 
Every business man, Republican or Democrat, every one you know, 
rages in the protecting silence of private discussion, but speaks 
with bated breath or not at all in the face of possible publication. 
All have grown so accustomed to unstinted preachments, unmerci- 
ful scoldings, and scornful invective, that it seems but natural 
that the few who still venture to insist upon the inalienable right 
of communities, whether encompassed by State, city, or town- 
ship lines, to govern themselves should be denounced as _ reaction- 
aries, and the yet smaller number who raise their feeble voices 
on behalf of caution and restraint in the conduct of great affairs, 
should be held up to painful derision as contemptible mollycoddles. 
Never before was there such universal heed of the injunction of 
the preacher, “Curse not the King; no, not in thy thought, for 
a bird of the air shall carry the voice and that which hath wings 
shall tell.” 

How happens it that a whole people has been thus brought 
under the yoke of tacit submission, with no voice raised in pro- 
test, with none even to ask the reason why? Primarily, we are 
informed with much blare of trumpets that at last we have an 
honest President. But did we ever have a dishonest President? 
In a land where for more than a hundred years no blot has stained 
the personal escutcheon of its Chief Magistrate, is there so great 
oceasion for boasting now? Or may the undue emphasis placed 

on honesty be, perchance, the outcome of essential cunning akin 
to that of the cuttlefish? How else can we account for the per- 
sistent and distressing charges of wilful prevarication? When 
hefore has a President of the United States, lesser or greater, at 
what seemed the critical moment in his own candidacy, besought 
large sums of money for use, not in conducting a political canvass 
over a protracted period, but on election day? When before has 
it been necessary to purge an official conscience and reinforce a 
claim of civie rightness by classing one who has been a friend in 
need, however unworthy, with those accused of being anarchists 
and murderers? 

But the end, we are told, justifies the means—any means, ap- 
parently. “No matter what you do if your heart be true.” A 
well-meaning man, Horatio! Excellent also were the intentions 
and quick the resentment of the restive cow in Chicago that 
kicked over a lamp filled with the oil of those engaged in pred- 
atory activities. Great was the fame won by that cow; so why 
ask what happened to the city? 

Again in ancient times the fabled ostrich left her nest to seek 
means of alleviating her thirst, and a bear came along and saw 
the eggs, and he roared loudly and drew a big audience, and he 
made a great speech and savagely denounced the faithless ostrich, 
and inveighed in mighty voice against race suicide, and deep was 
the awe of those who heard him. But mere speech did not suffice ; 
to act was his motto. “ Behold!” he said, “the ostrich has proven 
her incapacity or unwillingness to perform her duties. A stronger 
power is required. I will hatch the eggs.” And he proceeded 
forthwith to do so. Who can deny the praiseworthiness of the 
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intent? So why raise inopportune .questions respecting the fate 
of the eggs? That Teddy Bear was no mollyeoddle. He was a 
doer. As Artemus Ward said of Napoleon, * He tried to do too 
much; and he did it.” So we of to-day are constantly, almos: 
hourly, enjoined to be doers and builders. But, pray, where are 
true examples to be found? Who are the doers and builders- 
the Hills and the Morgans who have opened the great West iv 
civilization and won for cur country the commercial supremacy 
of the world, or the Roosevelts and the Bryans, who from tli 
beginning of their manhood have divided their time between office 
holding and office-seeking, and seem to consider their sole mission 
in life to be the regulation of the aifairs of others? 

But it is demanded, “ What hath our King done that he shoul 
be condemned?” Rather I should ask, What hath he not tried t: 
undo that he should be praised? The actual accomplishment 0 
either good or ill may be balanced by a feather. The roaring o{ 
the lion invariably subsides into the cooing of the dove. It is 
not the vainglorious boasting, as in the latest speech at Cam- 
bridge, of much already done, but the supplementary threat of 
“ girding up loins to do more” that has caused havoe at home and 
apprehension abroad. It is not the enforcement of old laws, how 
ever unwise, nor the proposal of new ones, however socialistic and 
unconstitutional, that alarms. Despite executive assaults upon 
honest judges, we still have an independent judiciary, and thi 
time may come when even Congress itself will cease to be supine. 
It is the illimitable volume of violent fulminations from the 
source of power that is “choking up the fountains of industry 
and drying all its streams.” Already great undertakings have 
been abandoned; new enterprises have been halted; the business 
world looks apprehensively to the future, and all who have any- 
thing at stake or aught in anticipation thank God in their hearts 
for the promise to forego a third term, and devoutly pray, though 
with no little misgiving, for the keeping of the pledge. 

I say “with no little misgiving,’ because signs are manifest 
that the “spear that knows no brother” is again to be hurled 
into the arena. “My policies” is the battle-ery; and who bui 
“Me” personifies them? “ All corporations should be accountabl 
to some sovereign,” was the language of the Message of December 
5, 1905, immediately followed by the gracious phrase “J am 
in no sense hostile to them.” Now comes the unprecedented and 
arrogant declaration, insulting to a free people, of the right of 
a President of these United States to name his own successor— 
the violent denunciation of those venturing to question that pre- 
rogative as “ conspirators,” engaged necessarily in treason against 
usurping authority—the voicing of the revolutionary instinct of 
a lawless mind! And thoughtful men look on, shocked and terri 
fied, yet non-resistant! What does it all mean? That the Amer- 
ican people, deluded by the marvellous spectacle of blatant probity 
yawping from the pinnacle of self-appreciation, stand ready to 
welcome the destruction of the very fabric of free institutions? 
Then, woe, indeed, to the land! 

Yet so in truth it seems. 

In place of the calm, sober government by men oppressed by, 
rather than revelling in, grave responsibilities, we are now in 
the midst of a mighty melodrama. Rather call it a game, a great 
game; “a bully game,” some would say; a game so far-reaching, 
so pregnant with possibilities that it involves the well-being of 
eighty millions, the salvation of a whole world of human beings 
still looking hopefully to this marvellous asylum for the helpless 
and distressed; a game upon whose results depends the outcome of 
the greatest political experiment ever tried, that of proving the 
ability of a free people to rule themselves successfully in the com- 
munities in which they live, instead of submitting to the despotism 
of centralized authority. which even now, everywhere else, is_be- 
coming a relic of past ages. 

It is in no spirit of partisanship, but in infinite sadness, that 
we foresee abandonment of principle in a national campaign led 
by two false prophets striving only to determine which may raise 
a banner most attractive to the multitude. 

But oh, the pity of it all! The mendacious duplicity of those 
holding power! The noxious demagogy of those seeking it. The 
sordid trafficking in votes to be bought in exchange for influence 
to be won! The shameless breaking of tacit pledges in the name 
of uprightness! The unholy alliances of Mammon and sanctimony 
in time of need! Their ruthless divoreement when ambition has 
been realized! The daily, almost hourly, exhibition of roaring 
cataracts of twaddle! The lava streams of invective turned on to 
wash away obnoxious evidences of double-dealing! The cowardice 
of those who resent, but dare not speak! The wretched fear of 
personal consequences manifested on every hand! The refusal to 
accept manfully and with gratitude the penalties of unpopularity 
for the doing of the right! 

Is there no courage left in us? Must time-honored Democracy 
follow the Republican party in voluntary submission? Is there 
not somewhere to be found inspiration to tear down the conglom- 
eration of shreds and patches now waved insultingly in our faces. 
and raise, whether for success or failure, but everlastingly for the 
right, the flag of the fathers of the Republic? May not one final 
attempt be made to join hands with the conservative South and 
blaze the way for the entrance of living truth and real sincerity 
to supplant the hollow sham and glaring hypocrisy before which 
now in shame we bow our heads? If government by the people 
must perish and the pendulum be swung back to autocracy, then 
woe, indeed. to the land! But let us, at least, go down with our 
faces to the frent, trampling expediency under foot, spurning 
compromise, defying mobs, following the fixed star of undying 
principle, and trusting to the return to reason of the American 
people and the working of God’s immutable laws for a, resurrection 
that shall be glorious because deserved! 
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THE EAST 
THE WALL STREET ANARCHISTS 

The evidence increases of the organization by the Wall Street 
interests of an active, aggressive, malevolent campaign against the 
President and the polieies for which he stands. The President 
boldly uncovered the conspiracy but a few days ago, and now the 
enemies who have been used to fight him by hidden processes have 
found courage to attack him openly. 

No more malignant words respecting him have ever been used 
than those uttered by George Harvey on Saturday last at a dinner 
given by the National Democratic Club in New York. What 
Harvey stands for is well known. When he viciously denounces 
the President, the voice and the virulent epithets are those of the 
big promoters, stock jobbers, and financial engineers of the money 
centre. He charged, in the most rabid phrases, that the President 
is making war upon the important, commercial, and financial 
interest of the nation; that he is a reckless, ignorant demagogue, 
and that he has succeeded in cowing both Republicans and Demo- 
crats of high degree in public life. 

Here, then, is the accusation of Wall Street that the President 
is a dangerous ‘oppressor, an enemy of industry and progress, a 
blatant agitator against law and order. The Hills and the Morgans 
and the Harrimans are held up in contrast as public benefactors. 
Modern methods of finance are hailed as blessings which Roose- 
velt demagoguery would destroy. Never has the defiance of pred- 
atory finance been more boldly proclaimed. This spokesman of 
Wall Street has put into words the irreconcilable differences be- 
tween his employers and the people of this country. He has 
brought them clearly before the nation as teachers of anarchy, 
infinitely more dangerous than the most rabid foes of government. 

For what is the issue? On the one side are men whose operations 
have been carried on in defiance of honesty, order, and law; on the 
other side is a President, backed by virtually the entire people, 
who has aimed to enforce the laws, and to strengthen them where 
they were weak. It is because he represents and demands and 
achieves enforcement of the law that the Wall Street banditti rage 
against President Roosevelt. By selecting the most conscienceless 
manipulators as types of public benefactors, they proclaim that 
they are against law, resent law, and will fight law wherever and 
whenever it interferes with their predatory schemes. In every 
meaning of the word they are anarchists. 

When Harvey declares that the President is a public enemy, but 
that, nevertheless, 85,000,000 freemen are with him, he indicts 
not the President, but the entire nation. No, not quite that either. 
He proves conclusively that George Harvey is an advocate of a 
hopelessly bad cause, and that he is willing to assail common 
sense as well as to impeach his own integrity that he may do the 
bidding of his employers.—Philadelphia North American. 


DESERVING OF THANKS 

From a certain :standpoint nothing could be more admirable, 
nothing more aptly put, than this. The beginning of the Presi- 
dent’s words, his pledge that to the utmost of his ability the 
predatory trusts should be compelled to obey the law, and to give 
everybody a square deal, seemed foolishness indeed to those who 
know how strongly these corporations were entrenched, and how 
great an influence they wielded; the “mischievous madness ” that 
followed—in the action that forced the dissolution of the Northern 
Pacific merger, that compelled the anthracite operators to sub- 
mit their quarrel with the miners to arbitration, that safe- 
guarded the public against the abuses of the Beef Trust, and that 
on Saturday last secured a judgment in the Federal courts that 
renders the Standard Oil Company liable to a fine of over 
$29,000,000—could not, in the opinion of Harriman and Baer and 
Armour and Rockefeller, be more fittingly characterized. “ Mis- 
chievous madness,” indeed! What other phrase in the English 
language could describe it so accurately—from the trust stand- 
point? Some of those who take the same view as “ Colonel ” Harvey 
affect to sneer at the assertion that a combination of high 
financiers have been willing to raise a fund of $5,000,000 to pre- 
vent the nomination of a candidate by the Republican national 
convention pledged to carry out the policies of President Roose- 
velt, but in view of that Chicago verdict in the Standard Oil 
case it is easy to believe that the men whose unjust profits are 
threatened would be willing to put up $100,000,000 to compass 
the defeat of these policies and tie up the candidates of both parties 
to a conservative, reactionary policy. That there will practically 
be such a combination to secure the nomination of reactionary 
candidates, whether it has yet crystallized into a “ conspiracy ” 
or not, no one who knows the magnitude of the stake involved 
can for a moment doubt. : 

“Colonel ” Harvey deserves the thanks of President Roosevelt’s 
friends for placing the issue so clearly before the people of the 
United States.—Brooklyn Times. 


CORPORATIONS AND THE LAW 

It will perhaps interest Colonel Harvey, the versatile editor of 
Hrper’s WEEKLY, a “ journal of civilization,” that is popularly 
supposed to voice the sentiments of J. Pierpont Morgan, to learn 
that the Standard Oil Company has been convicted in Indiana 
of receiving rebates from the Chicago & Alton Railroad, one of 
the properties that has figured so extensively in Mr. Harriman’s 
wild-cat operations. At one of the Jefferson-day dinners Colonel 
Harvey vehemently denounced the meddlesome interference of the 
Roosevelt, administration with the corporations. He would have 
the country return to the good old times when, if rebating was 
recognized as a crime, it went unpunished; but he cannot hope 
to bring the public around to this way of thinking. The country 
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has now had for some years an era of law enforcement, and it will 
not be satisfied in an administration of any other kind. This does 
not mean hostility to the corporations, for the public recognizes 
the important part that corporations play in our economic system 
and in the development of the country; but it does mean that the 
corporations, like the individual, are expected to respect the laws 
that have been framed to preserve those inalienable rights set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. Compliance with the 
law is what the Roosevelt administration stands for, and Colonel 
Harvey ought to know that the President has no desire to assail 
capital or to restrict unnecessarily the captains of industry. The 
fact that he has freely conferred with Mr. Morgan, Mr. Harriman, 
Mr. Mellen, Mr. McCrea, and other railroad presidents and repre- 
sentatives of the business world, as well as with John Mitchell, 
Samuel Gompers, and other representatives of labor; that he has 
conferred with the big shipper and with the small shipper; that 
he has freely sought advice from persons of all classes, competent 
to give it, is the best possible proof that the President’s purpose 
is not destructive, but creative along lines of honesty and fair 
dealing.— Springfield Union. 


A FOOLISH ATTACK 


Colonel George Harvey, made head of the Harper publishing 
house by grace of the late William C. Whitney, and continued in 
that position, if rumor be true, by grace of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
has made another foolish attack on President Roosevelt, an at- 
tack which, like Mr. Harvey’s speech at Charleston, is marked 
more by the use of rhetorical phrases than by either logic or com- 
mon sense. 

The attack in question would be a foolish and unwarranted one, 
no matter from whom it came. Roosevelt has, of course, made 
mistakes, like any man who accomplishes much. But there are 
few men in this country who have less warrant to attack Roose- 
velt than Colonel Harvey. He was placed in the position he now 
occupies, not so much on account of any displayed ability, but 
because it was felt that he was a “safe” man, a man who would 
not be likely to attack organized interests, whether those interests 
were working for or against the people and popular rights. He 
has fulfilled the expectations of those responsible for his rise. 
Colonel Harvey may call himself a Democrat, but he is a Demo- 
crat of the type of Baer and other of his ilk, and the leaders of 
the real Democratic party would be prompt to repudiate him as 
a fellow member. 

The reason Roosevelt has incurred the enmity of Harvey and 
men of his stamp is because Roosevelt has put the interests of 
the people above those of a few corporations, no matter how big 
or rich those corporations. The enmity of Colonel Harvey and 
his followers will only help Roosevelt, especially when such en- 
mity is expressed with such illogical injustice as in this latest 
tirade of Colonel Harvey’s.-—-Rochester (New York) Times. 


PLAIN SPEAKING 


Colonel Harvey’s biting sarcasm and his characterization of 
President Roosevelt as a Bombastes Furioso will hardly be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. His cold, critical dissection of the character- 
istics and failings of the President will not be agreed to by the 
bulk of the people, although there are those who will be found 
in hearty agreement with most if not all of his strictures. 

Such a savage attack upon a President has never before been 
made by a man of the position held by Colonel Harvey. Generally, 
even if men possess such thoughts, they remain unexpressed out 
of consideration for the high position occupied by the incumbent 
of the White House, but evidently Colonel Harvey felt that the 
time had come when plain speaking was demanded, and he cer- 
tainly cannot be reproached with any lack of plain speaking. 

We foresee a lively campaign ahead of the American nation and 
much publicity, some of which will be aimed against the man who 
advocates publicity as a panacea for most our woes. 

Colonel Harvey’s speech will be far more discussed than the 
recent Harriman letter, and will likely bring forth a reply from 
President Roosevelt that will be equally as interesting reading, 
if lacking the polished sarcasm of Colonel Harvey. 

His arraignment of Bryan was more contemptuous than sar- 
castic, and his denunciation of the supineness of the leaders of both 
parties and their willingness to lick the hand that smote them, 
as they seize upon the crumbs of patronage doled out to them, 
shows how one man at least regards the present political situation 
in the United States.—Natick (Massachusetts) Citizen. 


SPASMS 

Colonel George Harvey’s platform spasms of fear, as he points 
out to a more or less enthralled audience—of President Roosevelt’s 
political opponents—the terrible menace of Roosevelt, are among 
the most telling diversions of the times. We wish that there were 
an American Cervantes to do justice to the Don Quixote of the 
Messrs. Harper publications. Colonel Harvey’s pen and tongue are 
lances that fight windmills as valiantly as ever the cracked old 
Spanish knight did; and, if he occasionally lapses into the réle 
of Sancho—-why, the interest is heightened, and the spectator gets 
an added run for his money. 

Behind all, however, is the fact that Don Harvey is not cracked; 
he knows a hostile knight from a windmill, as the cat knows her 
kittens from her she-enemy’s puppies; he is perfectly and sanely 
aware that his Democratic Dulcineas are not fooled by his visions, 
and secretly accept his rant at its real value. Herein Don Harvey 
becomes more than Quixote, for Cervantes’s knight was a fool, and 
could be pardoned for his grotesque hallucinations. When Don 
George rushes pellmell at rate-regulation and pure-food laws and 
other kinds of “centralization” he is playing the crank for a 




































































































price, which is politics, and he knows it and knows that all his 
hearers know that he knows that they know it. ‘To tell the people 
that they would be placed in peril through their own deliverance 
from oppressive corporations is a task that might better engage 
the energies of a real dummy.—/aictucket Times. 


At the dinner of the conservatives the absence of Alton B. 
Parker was conspicuous. It had been generally understood that 
he would be the principal speaker. However, Colonel George 
Harvey made a speech which attracted as much attention as any- 
thing that Mr. Parker would likely have said would have at- 
tracted. 

This representative and spokesman of the “ conservatives ” 
made an attack upon President Roosevelt which was anything 
but conservative, and spoke for the “money power” that is the 
particular object of the hatred of the radical Democrats, in terms 
which will doubtless evoke something caustic from the lips of 
William Jennings Bryan when he speaks at his Jefferson-day 
dinner in Brooklyn. 

“ A constructive statesman by profession, a destructive politician 
in practice; in seeming, a chivalric Orlando; in fact, a Bombastes 
Furioso “—thus Colonel Harvey characterized the President in 
the beginning of his speech; and thereafter he proceeded to elabo- 
rate this misrepresentation of the character of Theodore Roose- 
velt. : 

Farther on he declared the Hills and the Morgans to be “ the 
doers and builders, who have opened the great West to civilization 
and won for our country the commercial supremacy of the world,” 
and then he made the assertion that “it is the illimitable volume 
of violent fulminations from the source of power that is ‘ choking 
up the fountains of industry and drying all its streams.’ ” 

Inadvertently, perhaps, Colonel Harvey neglected to praise the 
Harrimans and Rockefellers.—Albany Journal. 


To have a respected member of our own profession attempt to so 
abrade and belittle the President of the United States of America 
is a happening that fills us with regret and indignation. Nothing 
that the President has done could remotely justify such a verbal 
assault. To be sure, he is not perfect. He has his faults and his 
peculiarities and his cmotions, just like the rest of us. He is 
impatient in temperament and strenuous in action. He aims to 
reach his goal by the shortest route and, in “ getting there ”—as 
he himself would probably put it—has not always followed prece- 
dent as closely as some of us may have wished. But, with all his 
faults, Theodore Roosevelt is a Man, fearless and incorruptible! 
He has won respect and admiration from every country in the 
civilized world, and thus has shed honor on his country. The 
“Peace of Portsmouth” will ever continue to give him a place 
in the ranks of the world’s statesmen, and if he had nothing else 
to his credit, this alone would be sufficient to entitle him to the 
respect. of mankind. 

Nnjoying the respect and confidence of millions of his fellow 
countrymen, and holding in the hollow of his hand the destiny 
of the nation, it is not to be imagined for one moment that an 
attack, such as that within referred to, will not be resented. It 
was an inconceivable injustice to the President and an indignity to 
the people. We fail to comprehend the reason that occasioned it, 
and were the speaker another, we might feel safe in assuming that 
the tirade was an outlurst from one conscious of his own 
inferiority —Wall Street Summary. 


Whatever he says, or whatever the Harper publications say, is 
what the great railroad and trust magnate wants said. 

“Who,” asked Harvey at the banquet, “are the builders and 
doers—the Hills and Morgans, who have opened the great West 
to civilization and won for our country the commercial supremacy 
of the world, or the Roosevelts and Bryans, who have divided their 
time between office-seeking and office-holding. and consider their 
sole mission in life to be the regulation of the affairs of others?” 

There was, of course, but one answer to such a question. Every- 
body at the banquet saw what a great and good man Morgan was, 
and what a wretch was Roosevelt. Those who did not see were 
further enlightened. 

Roosevelt’s leadership, they were told, means “that the Amer- 
ican people, deluded by the marvellous spectacle of blatant probity 
yawping from the pinnacle of self-appreciation, stand ready to wel- 
come the destruction of the very fabric of free institutions.” 

Which, with a lot more of the same sort of balderdash, was in- 
tended to convey the idea that the President was a dangerous and 
dishonest man, whose rule was a menace to the country, from which 
the people could be redeemed only by hurling him into oblivion 
and setting up somebody of the ilk of Morgan, “ who won for our 
country the commercial supremacy of the world,” in his place.— 
Hoboken Observer. 


Bravo, Colonel Harvey! 1 retract my recent doubting para- 
graph. Neither Mark Twain nor anybody else could equal Colonel 
Harvey’s great speech at the Jefferson-day banquet of the Na- 
tional Democratic Club. He spoke not only as a Democrat, but as a 
free and independent American citizen. He arraigned Mr. Roose- 
velt as a Bombastes Furioso, inconsistent, illogical, and irrational, 
an obstacle to the development of our business and a menace to our 
prosperity. But he denounced with equal truth and severity the 
cowardice of the Republican and Democratic parties in tamely sub- 
mitting to the domination of this yawping demagogue, who not 
only tries to play the despot now, but demands the right to seiect 
his successor. Every sentence uttered by Colonel Harvey stung like 
a lash, and every statement was backed by incontrovertible. facts. 
It is in matter and manner the grandest philippie ever delivered 
since those of Demosthenes—-grander than that of Cicero against 
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Catiline or that of Burke against Warren Hastings—and, as 
Demosthenes endeavored to arouse the Athenians from their in 
dolence, so Colonel Harvey appealed to the old American. spiri! 
beneath the present cowardly apathy. The National Democratic 
Club should order this speech to be translated into every languay: 
and a copy sent to every citizen of the. United States—New York 
Topics. 


The speech has this significance: George Harvey is described 
by Tom Lawson, of Boston, as the mouthpiece, the siren, the foe- 
horn, the calliope—in brief, the press-agent—of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. He is the head of the Harper publication house and its 
various magazines, and he has been carrying on for some years the 
propaganda of frenzied finance. He may be known by his collar. 

His speech means that high finance has definitely broken with 
President Roosevelt. The buccaneers have no further use for Roose- 
velt and that section of the Republican party which will -follow 
him hereafter. They must either get hold of the Democrats or 
form a new party based on their principles. Therefore, George 
Harvey, wearing the diamond collar of Morgan, talked at the 
Jefferson dinner. 

The game of the high financiers is to annihilate Roosevelt for 
1908 as a factor in anything. They are too late at the game, and 
even could they succeed the prize would not be theirs. The people 
are awake to the situation, leaders and led. They have just one 
word to the Pierpont Morgans: ‘‘ Get out for Europe and stay.”— 
New York Daily News. 


Colonel George Harvey, speaking for the Democratic émigrés, 
read Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan out of both parties. The 
Colonel is just as safe and sane as Thomas F. Ryan, and loves 
the Constitution to the point of adoration. “Who are the doers 
and builders,” he asked—* the Hills and Morgans, who have opened 
the great West to civilization and won for our country the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world, or the Roosevelts and Bryans, who 
from the beginning of their manhood have divided their time be- 
tween office-holding and office-seeking and scem to consider their 
sole mission in life to be the regulation of the affairs of others?” 

A Democratic ticket nominated by Colonel Harvey ought to poll 
the entire Stock Exchange vote, unless Mr. Harriman were to bolt 
on account of complimentary references to the Hills and the 
Morgans. Bedeviling corporations may be reprehensible and Mr. 
Roosevelt may be a bold, ruthless usurper, but the $10 dinner was 
of scanty value in helping us to arrive at the definition ofa 1907 
Democrat.—New York World. 


Colonel George Harvey is a gentleman of brilliant parts, the 
editor of The North American Review, and the active head of the 
house of Harper & Brothers. He is altogether too much of a 
man to be anybody's mouthpiece in the servile significance of that 
word. But perhaps his bitter attack on President Roosevelt will 
be better understood when it is considered that he has for years 
been closely associated with the leading ‘captains of industry” 
in New York, and that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is reputed the 
practical owner of the great publishing concern of Harper «& 
Brothers. 

Colonel Harvey merely expresses the views of that class of 
New-Yorkers of which by his own signal abilities he has become 
a conspicuous member. 

Unwittingly he is abetting the growing movement for the re- 
nomination of Roosevelt.—Boston Post. 


In another hall another group of men whom Mr. Jackson 
probably would call not “real Democrats,” also held a banquet 
in honor of Jefferson. The chief speaker was Colonel George 
Harvey of The North American Keview. His was a much more 
polished, scholarly address than was delivered by any of the orators 
at the Hearst banquet.: But the singular thing was that he, too, 
expressed great dissatisfaction with both the Republican and the 
Democratic party and called for the organization of a new political 
movement. 

Colonel Harvey was pleading openly for corporations, and 
probably had no idea of saying anything that would even sug- 
gest a resemblance to what the Hearst crowd was saying in the 
other hall. But taken together the different brands of Jefferson- 
day speeches make an amusing symposium.—Buffalo Hapress. 


This is severe, but deserved. No President has shown the 
nonchalant disregard of the Constitution that has been exhibited 
by Mr. Roosevelt. He seems to think that he was put in the White 
House to “do things,” Constitution or no Constitution. When lhe 
finds that some favorite scheme of his would be regarded as uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court he talks about “ interpretation 
and construction ” of the Constitution that would increase Federal 
authority, and what is more, he has used his power in appointing 
justices to the Supreme bench to secure men whom he knows would 
favor such “ interpretation and construction.” If President Roose- 
velt would give more attention to squaring his acts with the Con- 
stitution, and less to finding places for “ driving through it with a 
coach and six,” it would be better for him and for the country.— 
Rochester Union Advertiser. 


These are black and bitter days for our friend, Colonel George 
Harvey, editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY. At times Colonel. Harvey 
suffers from the hallucination that he is a railroad rate, and that 
Mr. Roosevelt is about to regulate him. At other times. he thinks 
he is the Standard Oil Company-and that a Federal jury has 
convicted him on 1463 separate counts. When free from either 
of these delusions he believes that he is a Chicago and Alton re- 
organization which the Interstate Commerce Commission is about 
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to investigate, or else that he is a brother of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
spear and has been disowned. According to other rumors, Colonel 
llarvey is sometimes convinced that he is national prosperity 
and that the administration is interfering with him. But at all 
events it is a very sad case.—New York World. 


Colonel Harvey has many friends in the land of his birth, and 
the New Hampshire contemporary need not feel anxious about 
its attitude toward a “ wayward son.” 

Vermonters have never placed Theodore Roosevelt on a pedestal, 
or crowned him as demigod. They esteem and respect the man 
and President, but the fact that Colonel Harvey has criticised 
him does not make the critic.anathema maranatha. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a public man. All public men are amenable 
to criticism. Criticism is the Great American Right that came 
over in the Mayflower, bled and starved at Valley Forge, and 
perished in the rebel prison hells. . 

It is reincarnated in George Harvey. 

Let the Colonel criticise; the President can stand it.—Mont- 
pelier (Vermont) Journal. 


No well-balanced counsellor on the proprieties has recently ad- 
vanced exactly that notion—that the President is “immune from 
criticism ” absolutely. What has been pointed out of late is that 
it is impossible to separate the Presidency from the holder of it— 
the man from the office—and that both are entitled to a certain 
respect that should always operate to keep criticism within 
moderation and the bounds of decency, while overstepping such 
bounds might be condoned in the criticism of other persons; that 
while a man may make of his tongue an uncorked bottle of vitriol 
at his own sweet will, there is at least one instance in which he 
may not do it without a hideous violation of good taste. To turn 
on Colonel Harvey his own quotation from Artemus Ward on 
Napoleon Bonaparte, “ he tried to do too much—-and he did it.”— 
New York Commercial. 


In the Colonel’s opinion Mr. Roosevelt is “ vainglorious ” and 
worse. His high belief in himself might be endured were it not 
for the danger to republican institutions which it creates. ‘* Violent 
fulminations ” from the White House are destroying American in- 
dustry, yet no one must complain because the odor of sanctity 
enveiops that structure and “the King can do no wrong.” There 
is no stopping this powerful ruler: Congress is supine and the 
judiciary is in peril. Do the American people, cries Colonel 
Harvey, “ stand ready to welcome the destruction of the very fabric 
of free institutions? Then woe, indeed, to the land!” It is a pain- 
ful picture. The only consolation is that it may be overdrawn. The 
figure of Mr. Roosevelt| has been a bogey for some time in the 
lively imagination of the head of the house of Harper.—Providence 
Journal. 


It may not be a situation that the G. O. P. regrets very much, 
but it is a fact just now that Roosevelt is likely to strain his 
leus by kicking at nothing. It would be something that would 
be very much appreciated if Roosevelt should be elected for the 
third time by common consent. But such an occurrence would 
prove that there is no fight left in” the great Democratic party, 
and there is nobody in the field to watch the Republican party. 
It would not leave our national politics in the most wholesome 
condition imaginable. While Colonel Harvey may have been ex- 
cited and in a measure frantic, his ideas are not wholly wrong 
and blameworthy. President Roosevelt believes in two parties.— 
Binghamton Republican. 


Colonel George Harvey is awaiting his sentence. With a full 
realization of his impending doom he is doubtless, now that the 
exhilaration produced by his brain-storm of Saturday has worn 
off, cowering in fear and trembling as he realizes that no earthly 
power can save him from the consequences of his mad language. 
His is not a mere “ difference of recollection ” which will consign 
him to the Ananias class. Whatever his punishment may be, he 
brought it upon himself. No plea of “ dementia Americana” ean 
avail him, for there is but one kind of that malady recognized 
at the present time, and no individual has the right to develop 
in himself any different or original symptoms.—Phenizville Re- 
publican, 


Senator Raynor and Colonel Harvey at the same board could not 
agree with each other. Senator Raynor indicated that there could 
be little hope for the Democracy until the President and his 
policies were out of the way, and flattered himself that they could 
not last forever. Colonel Harvey, on the other hand, could find 
nothing better to do than to denounce the President with a pro- 
fusion of adjectives and a lavishness of vituperation which did more 
honor to the amplitude of his rhetoric than to the sobriety 
of his judgment. His vehement invective was mainly directed at 
President Roosevelt, but he included Mr. Bryan in the same class 
and put his anathema equally on both.—Philadelphia Press. 


Now what would the gallant Colonel Harvey do if the President 
Should hear of understandingly or give attention to the theatrical 
efiorts made by the Colonel at the South Carolina St. Patrick’s 
dinner, and on Saturday night at the Waldorf-Astoria, to advertise 
Some person or publication at the expense of the nation’s Chief 
Magistrate? Of course the Colonel’s tremendous personal courage 
would stand him in good stead in such an event, but even a 
greater protection is to be found in the fact that nobody much 
beyond himself is interested in what he said, and that it is of no 
importance, anyway.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 
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Whatever President Roosevelt may say about Colonel George 
Harvey, of New York, being the mouthpiece of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Colonel Harvey, in his two recent speeches, has given the 
President some advice that if followed would improve his stand- 
ing with the people. The Courier has always been an admirer of 
President Roosevelt, but his recent disposition to call every one 
who does not agree with him a liar, and his determination to 
name his own successor, are not entirely commendable.—Swanton 
(Vermont) Courier. 


Colonel George Harvey’s vitriolic attack on the President as a 

3ombastes Furioso” might attract more attention if it had not 
been so bitter in its tone, and had not depended on such hypotheses 
as that “the great Republican party has become a mere personal 
machine.” Colonel Harvey’s loudest wail is that “a whole people 
has been brought under the yoke of trust submission, and no one 
raising a voice in protest.” Colonel Harvey thereupon raises his 
note, firing it up with the“ lava of invective,” and clearly failing to 
comprehend that each such assault as this on the President merely 
adds more in numbers and substance to his support.—Boston 
Record. 


Great speech to read, that of Colonel George Harvey, a brilliant 
editor and man of affairs, in which he attacked President Roose- 
velt. Delphin Delmas’s speech in favor of Thaw and the unwrit- 
ten law and “dementia Americana” was great reading, too. The 
one failed to release Thaw, though it may have saved him from 
the possibility of more serious results than have yet come to 
him. In the other case, where Colonel Harvey is out after the 
President, we imagine that the result will be even less effective 
with the public than was Delmas’s speech in swaying a little the 
minds of the jury.—Brockton (Massachusetts) Enierprise. 


Perhaps it is not well to take Colonel Harvey, of Harper’s 
WEEKLY, too seriously, but he certainly takes himself that way, 
and it is not the best thing in the world for the paper which he 
edits. Some of us have memories of the early days of Abraham 
Lincoln’s administration and the tone of HArPER’s editor in those 
days towards him, and Colonel Harvey recalls that time too 
vividly to be pleasant. Abuse and misrepresentation of the Presi- 
dient is not judicious, nor is it called for by any of the existing 
conditions.—Bridgeport Standard. 


We rather imagine, Colonel George Harvey, that in the end 
business interests will be less deplorably disturbed by the Roose- 
velt policies, if carried to their legitimate conclusion, than by the 
unobstructed and unchallenged progress of the corporations with 
which you are familiar, along linés that helped to inaugurate the 
policies. Really, Mr. Roosevelt appears to have concentrated the 
anger and resentment of the trusts and trust men all at once. 
Can it be suspected that the $5,000,000 campaign is already begun? 
—Asbury Park (New Jersey) Press. 


Colonel George Harvey, who has been assailing President Roose- 
velt, is a gallant who served on a Governor’s staff with dis- 
tinguished ability. He has been under the fire of newspaper 
criticism so often that a view of the big stick has few terrors 
for him. In view of the fact that certain of the publications which 
acknowledge Colonel Harvey as manager are backed by corpora- 
tion magnates, one might assume that the Colonel has a little axe 
of his own which he desires to wield upon the least provocation.— 
Troy Record, 


Well, the world is not going to do anything except admire 
Colonel Harvey’s breath-control, his credulity, and his ingenuity 
as an advocate. Theodore Roosevelt comes under the head of things 
that are not “so.” That he is a “real menace to the stability of 
our national institutions ”; that he trades ‘“ with those notoriouslv 
corrupt ”; that he is “the most censorious of persons,” ete., ete., 
ete.—these things you may tell to the marines, not to the American 
people. They are mere parodies of the facts—New York Mail. 


We do not think that Mr. Roosevelt is that bold, bad man 
that Colonel Harvey deems him to be. Mr. Roosevelt would run 
the publication business in much the same way Colonel Harvey 
does. Colonel Harvey would make much the same kind of Presi- 
dent Mr. Roosevelt is. Both are men of originality, audacity, 
impatience with the letter of precedent, and with electric realiza- 
tion of the high possibilities of revivifying old precedent to meet 
new conditions.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The attack of Colonel George Harvey, editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
upon President Roosevelt, has not increased his popularity with the 
rank and file, however satisfactory it may have been to the railroad 
presidents. The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle points to the 
Colonel as the latest victim of brain-storm, and adds that “if he 
was the father of Wall Street, and it was his only child, he could 
not be more in earnest.” Mr. Harvey takes himself and his views 
too seriously—Troy Record. 


If Colonel Harvey of Harper’s WEEKLY is a worthy critic 
of Roosevelt and dares stand by his guns, whatever the cost, he 
will enjoy the advertising he is getting from Roosevelt’s friends, 
who are showing up his own deficiencies in resentment for his 
attacks on the President. Most of the President’s assailants crawl 
when the popular response strikes them. We think that Harvey 
is just rash enough to stick.—Waterbury American, 


Of course there is one short and easy answer to all criticism of 
persons high in authority by George Harvey. Colonel Harvey 









































































































works for J. Pierpont Morgan. Therefore, anything he says against 
Mr. Roosevelt will only help to renominate him. This appeal to 
class feeling is already being made by the newspapers which sing 
peans to “the big stick” because it “helps circulation.”—Hart- 
ford Times. 


George Harvey should have a care! He announces that Rvose- 
velt is a boyish, noisy, and irrational leader and an unsafe guide, 
summing up by calling the President a ‘ Bombastes Furioso.” Ver- 
mont has furnished many brave men, and Mr. Harvey is one of 
them. But just wait and see what the President calls him!—Mont- 


pelier Argus. 


The report that several members of Congress chuckled over 
Colonel Harvey’s attack on the President as the great usurper 
lends a tragic interest to that tirade. The member of Congress 
who chuckles over the mention of usurpation virtually smokes 
a joyous pipe while sitting on a keg of gunpowder.—Rochester 
Democrat. 


An address delivered by Colonel Harvey, of The North American 
Review, a few days ago, has been denounced as vituperative, an- 
archistic, sacrilegious, and so forth. Colonel Harvey handled his 
subject without gloves, and called things by their proper names, 
and that is the full dimension of his offending.—JW/arrisburg In- 
dependent. 


Colonel George Harvey, of HaArvrer’s WEEKLY, is much dis- 
tressed lest Mr. Roosevelt may turn the United States into an 
empire. He is unnecessarily worried. There are some 80,000,000 
people who in the critical moment would interpose a vigorous 
objection, which would wipe the empire-maker off the map.—New 
liaven Leader, 


Mr. Harvey’s .rattle-trap talk at the New York Democratic 
Club’s banquet on Saturday night was forty-five years overdue. 
His was a fair sample of a Democrat’s harangue during the dark 
days of the Rebellion, when the calamity-howlers were just as 
sure as Mr. Harvey is now that the country was going to the bow- 
wows.—Plainfield (New Jersey) Press. 


George Harvey declared at the Jefferson dinner, Saturday, that 
the President was “ shrouding his retreat in impregnable ambiguity,” 
and Grover Cleveland was so flabbergasted that in a Sunday 
interview he forgot to use more than three words of four syllables.— 
Springfield Union. 


George Harvey’s bitter attack on President Roosevelt, it may 
be noticed, is meeting with about as much counter-attack from the 
Democratie as from the Republican press—and not all of this 
Democratic press is of the radical brand. How we do “ get to- 
gether ”!—Springfield Republican. 


The World predicts that a Democratic ticket nominated by 
Colonel Harvey ought to poll the entire stock-exchange vote, unless 
Mr. Harriman were to bolt on account of complimentary references 
to the Hills and the Morgans. Such is the fate of exposing 
usurpation at a dinner costing $10 a plate.---Boston Record. 


Colonel George Harvey, in his speech at the Waldorf on Satur- 
day night, called attention to one thing worth considering. Dis- 
cussing the hubbub that is being made because Roosevelt is an 
honest man, he asks when did the United States ever have a Presi- 
dent who was not an honest man? When?—Boston Traveller. 

Colonel George Harvey’s denunciation of those Democrats “ who 
eat the crumbs of patronage from the hand that smote them, and 
lick the boot whose impact they have felt,” would be more impres- 
sive if he furnished particulars. Did he have in mind the so- 
called “‘ White House ” Democratic Senators?—Portland Argus. 


Colonel George Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY, is much distressed 
lest Mr. Roosevelt may turn the United States into an empire. The 
Colonel should calm his feelings by reading history, which will 
tell him that the same fear was expressed of George Washington 
and Andrew Jackson when they were in oftice——Providence Bulletin. 


In brief, the voice of Harvey is the voice of Morgan. HARPER’S 
WEEKLY is now a vehicle of attack upon President Roosevelt, and 
HArpPER’s WEEKLY is owned and controlled by the Morgan interests. 
That kind of anti-Rooseveltism doesn’t have a feather’s weight in 
publie sentiment.—Newark (New Jersey) Star. 


Colonel Harvey’s unreasonable and intemperate criticism will 
do President Roosevelt no harm, but a son of Vermont ought not 
to put his exceedingly fine abilities to such really base uses.— 
Northfield (Vermont) News. 


Of the President, Editor George Harvey says: “ He is a spectacle 
of blatant probity vawping from a pinnacle of self-appreciation.” 
Mr. Harvey might be described, doubtless, by four “shorter and 
uglier ” words.—Washington Herald. 


Colonel George Harvey’s denunciation of those Democrats who 
“eat the crumbs of patronage from the hand that smote them 
and lick the boot whose impact they have felt” gets right down 
to the fundamentals.—Boston Herald. 


Colonel Harvey and Messrs. Hearst and Debs all think that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is a bad man—but for different reasons. Which 
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leaves the President just about where he was before in the regard 
of the American people.—New York Mail. 


The long speech doubtless will receive considerable attention. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is likely to be excluded from the White House, 
and quite possibly Colonel Harvey will be honored with membership 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s Ananias Club.—Bu/ffalo Courier. 


Editor Harvey is still hearing from his exchanges, but he prob- 
ably will not quote their remarks in his next edition.—Philade! 
phia Inquirer. 


Colonel George Harvey compares Theodore Roosevelt with the 
great Andrew Jackson, and “ Old Hickory” is powerless to resent 
it.—Buffalo Times. 


Colonel Harvey denounces both Roosevelt and Bryan, and at 
last accounts was trying to find out what Mr. Fairbanks amounts 
to.—Portland Advertiser, 





Mr. Morgan may own HArRPER’s as much as he sees fit and cir- 
cumstances enable, but he ought not to own Harvey.—Pawtucket 
(Rhode Island) Times. 


From his courteous remarks about President Roosevelt at that 
Jefferson banquet we may gather what Colonel Harvey thinks of 
Andrew Jackson.—Newark Star. 


Colonel Harvey must be a superior sort of person. President 
Roosevelt has not yet remarked that he is pleased to be de- 
‘nounced by him.—Buffalo Enquirer. 


Go ahead, Colonel Harvey; ‘knock Roosevelt as hard as you can. 
It advertises Harvey, entertains the public, and doesn’t in the 
least harm Roosevelt.—Reading Telegram. 


However, Colonel George Harvey will find himself in some rather 
distinguished company on the Presidential blacklist. It isn’t like 
being hung up all by one’s lonesome.—Boston Herald. 


There is one explanation of Colonel Harvey’s remarks which 
nobody seems to have thought of. He may have spoken as he did 
simply because he felt that way.—Providence Journal. 


Mr. George Harvey calls for a leader who can effectively oppose 
President Roosevelt. Such a man there may be, but he is most 
certainly not under Mr. Harvey’s hat.—Providence Tribune. 


The vociferousness with which he protests against Presidential 
direction of the country raises the suspicion that Colonel Harvey 
would like the job of regulating it himself.—Providence News. 


Colonel George Harvey has had another brain-storm. These at- 
tacks are getting alarming.—Pawtucket Times. 





THE MIDDLE WEST 
THE SENSE OF HUMOR 

The most humorous thing in the Sunday papers yesterday, both 
as tested by the author’s straining eagerness to be witty and by 
the public’s irresistible desire to laugh at—not with—his_pro- 
duction, was George Harvey’s speech attacking President Roosevelt. 
And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, if that speech proves any- 
thing positively it is that Mr. Harvey has in some unfortunate 
manner managed to lose his sense of humor. 

This unfortunate man is widely known as the literary lieuten- 
ant of J. Pierpont Morgan. In his capacity of editor of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY and The North American Review one would think that 
he came into sufficiently close contact with the world around him 
to keep that balance and sound sense which is at the basis of 
genuine humor. But, no. He occupies a lofty pinnacle, and he 
occupies it so vehemently that that pinnacle has become the whole 
of reality for him, with nothing else in the world except the 
fearsome big-toothed, big-stick-bearing figure of the “king that 
is a child,” that “spectacle of blatant probity, yawping from 
the pinnacle of self-appreciation,” which is aiming at “the de- 
struction of the very fabric of free institutions.” 

The Northern Securities Company has been dissolved, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company is being compelled to give up its criminal habits, 
the public-land thieves of the West are on the run, Harriman is 
waiting his turn, the United States Senate has bent the knee and 
consented to the passage of a most salutary railroad-rate_ bill, 
pure-food legislation has been enacted after twenty years of sneers 
from the nation’s legislators, the Panama Canal is being con- 
structed with admirable expedition despite unceasing underground 
obstruction at Washington; and yet all that Mr. Harvey and those 
for whom he speaks can see is that our “ king is a child.” 

The American people get two great laughs out of this. One 
is right now. The other will be the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November, 1908. And there will be numerous small 
smiles in between.—Chicago Record Herald. 


THE PEOPLE TO BLAME 


Colonel George Harvey, now at the head of the house of Harper 
& Brothers, and editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY, does not like Theodore 
Roosevelt. He said so some weeks ago in a speech in South Caro- 
lina, and with intensified bitterness he said it again Saturday 
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night at a Democratic banquet in New York. It may be interesting 
as it is strenuous practice to go out against the cyclone of popular 
sentiment which is moving with might irresistible for the re- 
nomination of the President. But the Colonel misapplies his in- 
vectives; they should rather be shot at the insane masses of the 
American people rather than at Mr. Roosevelt. The President 
doesn’t ask to be renominated, and it is most uncertain that he 
will accept even though it be given him next summer with practical 
unanimity in the national convention of his party. The prospect 
before the people is that they must draft him for the nomination, 
force him to accept the leadership for the third term, by nominating 
him and then adjourning, and refusing to accept declination by 
him. The people are to blame. ‘They approve the policies which are 


proving so embarrassing to Mr. Harriman and Mr. Rockefeller 


and other gentlemen interested in large affairs. Colonel Harvey 
should turn his oratorical guns on the millions of third-termers 
among the people without whose encouragement and approval it 
would be easy for a few millionaires to nominate a “ safe’ man to 
succeed Roosevelt, while in the mean time they put out enough 
cash in the right places to reduce him to a condition of innocuous 
desuetude. It is the might of the people that makes this danger. 
The Colonel in his next philippic should let the American people 
know what he thinks of them. The way to prevent a third term is 
to stop the people from giving it. Mr. Roosevelt will not take it 
if it be not pressed on him with invincible popular determination.— 
Rockford (Illinots) Republic. 


It is human nature to review the past. But nothing is clearer 
in human history than that the living adapt their institutions 
to their needs. It is this that makes progress, and also that makes 
decay. Our New Orleans contemporary admits that we weathered 
the Jacksonian era. But now it acknowledges the correctness 
of ‘the picture that Colonel Harvey presents (or rather that Web- 
ster presented) of that time and says that the same condition 
exists now on a vastly greater scale, and “ how all may end is a 
problem which is to a large extent in doubt and gloom.” We do 
not see it so. We believe in the capability of this people for self- 
government under whatever form; that they are able to preserve 
their liberties.. Whether they are or not the future must answer. 
Of thus much we feel assured: the American people are going to 
have a government to meet conditions of to-day—the conditions 
under which they live; one that will guide their affairs safely 
amid the vast interests that modern complexity has produced. 
But we do not believe that it will be necessary to abandon the es- 
sential features of our historic dual polity. There may be too 
great a drift to “nationalism” at one time, but that, we believe, 
will be a temporary movement. State lines will not be obliterated ; 
State rights are too important for the maintenance of progress 
and liberty long to be neglected or obscured.—Indianapolis News. 


The thing of weight in Mr. George Harvey’s recent utterance is 
the same as that in the less recent outgiving of Mr. H. H. Rogers— 
what it stands for rather than what it says. There is an inci- 
dental quality attaching to the Harvey bitterness in this, that, 
aside from the revelation that all such outbursts are as to the 
manner of man that makes them, it reveals a certain ribald quality 
that is all too characteristically American. One can hardly con- 
ceive of an Englishman, a German, or a Frenchman of similar 
position in life indulging in such vituperation on a similar occasion. 
They might differ never so strongly about the policy of a premier, 
but they would state their differences in parliamentary language. 
Indeed, among us, with the exception of Mr. Hearst, one has to go 
back to the days of “ Brick” Pomeroy and W. F. Storey, of the 
Chicago Times, to find a similar relish in speaking evil of digni- 
taries, couched in billingsgate so varied. And, considering Mr. 
Harvey’s position as editor of a magazine devoted to the serious 
discussion of public questions, he is entitled to the blue ribbon 
for ribaldry. But, as with the utterance of H. H. Rogers, his 
speech is significant for its supposed meaning. It is taken by alarm- 
ists as an indication of an effort of the great “ interests” to cause 
a reaction of public feeling in regard to the railways, as a result 
of which the rate law shall be allowed to fall into innocuous 
desuetude; an effort to make the country believe or fear that the 
present policies mean ruin and loss to small investors. Well, the 
railway people and other great interests have a right to make their 
views known. But we guess it will be a pretty difficult task for 
them to sweep back the tide.—Indianapolis News. 


reorge Harvey, in making his vitriolic attacks on President 
Roosevelt, has not added to his reputation or helped the Harper 
publications any. As the editor of The North American Review 
Mr. Harvey has been looked upon as a man with a balance wheel, 
but if he did have one Pierpont Morgan, one of his chiefs, has 
knocked it off. He declared the American people are being “ de- 
luded by the spectacle of blatant probity yawping from the pinnacle 
of self-appreciation.” Mr. Morgan’s man should remember a famous 
phrase of former President Cleveland and be a little careful, or else 
he will fall into “innocuous desuetude.” Mr. Morgan himself 
should take a hand in curbing his mouthpiece, as such uncalled-for 
remarks, no matter who they are made by, do not sound well when 
applied to the Chief Executive of the United States. Such attacks 
bind the Republicans of the country into closer union, while mem- 
bers of our other great party, the Democrats, do not stand for 
such talks. 

If the great American public once believes this is part of a plot 
on the part of the money power of the country to intimidate Mr. 
Roosevelt it will make him stronger than ever. H. H. Rogers 
started it, now comes Morgan’s man Harvey. A few more such 
and the “wielder of the big stick” will have the whole United 
States in his pocket.—G@rand Rapids News. 
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This attack is not surprising, for it is thoroughly in keeping 
with Colonel Harvey’s record heretofore. This very able man, 
evidently disposed toward the aristocratic, has always inclined 
toward the side of vested interests, and it is evident that he is 
one of the principal supporters of the corporation anti-Roosevelt 
movement at the present time. The fact that such men are 
coming out in open opposition to the Roosevelt idea of government 
indicates that these influences are about to make a hard fight 
for a restoration of the old order of affairs, with perhaps some 
modifications, and it is not improbable that the next twelve or 
fourteen months will witness one of the most intense preconvention 
Presidential campaigns in the history of the nation. Much, of 
course, will depend upon the manner in which these anti-Roose- 
velt attacks are received by the American people. If they are 
listened to and the public manifests some little interest in them, 
there is no doubt but that battle royal will be waged against the 
President and his policies. If, on the other hand, it is found 
that the people are disposed to resent these onslaughts and ar- 
raignments, or if they are received with indifference, the fight 
will be more passive in character.—(Galesburg (Illinois) Mail. 


No reasonable person will quarrel with Colonel George Harvey 
for exercising his natural and indefeasible right as a citizen to 
scold the President of the United States ad lib., and take a line 
sure to make people sit up and take notice when he wants to do 
some effegtive speaking. His philippic at the Jefferson-birthday 
dinner relieved the Colonel of an accumulation of, spiritual bile, 
it amused and roused. his hearers; and the shower of vituperative 
and satirical invective will rebound harmlessly from the triple 
armor of the President’s popularity like birdshot from a battle- 
ship. 

As a literary or rhetorical performance, Colonel Harvey’s witty 
and picturesque extravaganza is most enjoyable. There are some 
palpable hits in the way of satire. Homeric laughter will go up 
in this broad land over the Harveyesque verbal cartoon of a big 
Teddy Bear roaring virtuously against race suicide, and squash- 
ing a nest of deserted eggs in a benevolent attempt to hatch 
them out. That is excellent fun, and no doubt the Great Champion 
of the busy stork and the prolific rabbit will see the point and en- 
joy the joke along with the rest of us.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


The attack on the President by Colonel Harvey at the Jefferson- 
day banquet of the Democratic Club of New York indicates that 
there is to be a lining up of the reactionary forces of the Demo- 
cratic party not only against the President—which was to be 
expected—but against any man in the Democratic party who. may 
be in sympathy with his attitude against the predatory corpora- 
tions. This speech may fairly be regarded as the first in the 
campaign against Bryan for the nomination for the Presidency. 
From this time on it will be a fight of the railroad, Standard 
Oil, and. other like interests in the Democratic party against 
all policies that oppose their exactions, whether these policies 
are in the Democratie or Republican party. 

In view of this the Republicans of the country will line up at 
once with the President, or with some other man who represents 
the policies he has been advocating. The fight may mean a new 
alignment of parties as marked as was that of 1896 over the 
silver question.—Moline (Illinois) Dispatch. 


Here is a man who is presumed to be in touch with what is 
going on in the world, else how is he competent to edit a national 
weekly; and yet he seems to have closed himself in with the glass 
partitions of his den and werked himself up into a terrible state 
of mind, all because, perhaps, Roosevelt does not jump every time 
the editorial pen is put to paper. 

It may be that Colonel Harvey was trying to be humorous; if 
so, he succeeded, but not in the way he intended. People will 
laugh at him, but not in sympathy with what he says. He cannot 
injure Roosevelt in the popular estimation, and the people have the 
situation pretty well sized up. 

Colonel Harvey seems to have entirely overlooked what has been 
accomplished since Roosevelt went into office. Or it may be that 
it is that sort of activity that Harvey is opposed to. Perhaps 
Harvey is trying to work up some sympathy with Morgan, Har- 
riman, and others who have felt the sting of the President’s whip. 
—Davenport Times. 


Saturday night George Harvey, who has edited the Harper 
magazines and other publications since J. Pierpont Morgan formed 
a trust for their control, made a speech savagely attacking Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. W. J. Bryan. Mr. Harvey is a McKinley 
Democrat and still goes to Democratic meetings, and actually pro- 
faned a Jefferson celebration with the speech. 

It sounded like an unabridged edition of the speeches made in 
the Bloomington campaign by Mr. Bent and Mr. Frank ¥. Hamil- 
ton. Perhaps Mr. Harvey will take less offence if we say that 
their speeches sound like pocket editions of his. 

In either case timid capital is being frightened. In one ease it 
is being scared from the city and in the other from the nation. 
The coincidence in these thought-waves is so striking that the 
Bulletin feels constrained to quote from Mr. Harvey’s speech.— 
Bloomington Bulletin. 


When Colonel Harvey paints for us what a President ought to 
be, it isn’t from imagination that he draws his phosphorescent 
lines, but from memory—from the lineaments treasured in recol- 
lection of a has-been President, who now lives in Princeton. When 
he describes the horrifying deviations from the normal and the 
expected of an existing President, it isn’t any indefinite, illusive 
ideal standard of comparison he uses, but a highly corporal 









































































































standard of actuality that happens to be deposited for the benefit 
of posterity at Princeton, just as standards by which other things 
are weighed and measured are deposited at State capitals. When 
he picks out for us a future President who will be to us all that 
a President ought to be, he doesn’t take any chances. He picks 
out one who has been moulded through the veritable contact and 
impress of the Princeton pattern of Presidents and inspiration 
to the line of succession in the White House.—Detroit Free Press. 


The President is a decided character. There are no half-hearted 
views so far as he is concerned. He has his own ideas, and his 
own purposes. He is willing to let the world know what they 
are. He is willing to take the consequences. Although he may 
never have dreamed that Editor Harvey would utter such a crush- 
ing denunciation, it would doubtless have made no difference to 
him. In facet, the President has no need to worry. There was 
never a more popular man in the United States, and there was 
never a man more deservedly popular. Mr. Harvey will have to 
find a phrase even more striking than the one just quoted before 
he attracts much attention from the common people. They are 
the friends of the President.—Jndianapolis Sun. 


Although frenzied financiers are holding President Roosevelt 
responsible for the chaotie condition of the stock-market, and 
Colonel George Harvey, editor of The North American Review, 
is denouncing him as a demagogue and a dictator, the country is 
still breathing serenely and confidently, and the people are still 
pinning their faith to the man who is pointing the way. And as 
they listen to the wails from Wall Street and to the philippie from 
Harpers’ man, they love the President “for the enemies he has 
made.”—Toledo Blade. 


President Roosevelt is in many respects unlike any President 
this country has ever had, but the difference is one the people 
seem to like. If left to the popular vote it is very likely his policy 
and principles would receive several hundred votes to one cast for 
what Colonel Harvey stands for, and the vote would just about 
represent the degree in which the country shares his apprehension 
for the safety of its Constitution and institutions —Grand Rapids 
Herald, 


Colonel George Harvey is altogether too much of a man to be 
anybody’s mouthpiece in the servile significance of that word. But 
perhaps his bitter attack on President Roosevelt will be better un- 
derstood when it is considered that he has for years been closely 
associated with the leading “ captains of industry ” in New York, 
and that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is reputed the practical owner 
of the great publishing concern of Harper. & Brothers.—Houghton 
(Michigan) Gazette. 


Whenever Colonel George Harvey, editor of HArrer’s WEEKLY, 
has nothing else to do nowadays, he makes a speech assaulting the 
President. There are a great many differences between Colonel 
Harvey and the President, but one of the most obvious of them is 
that the President is a doer of deeds while the Colonel is a sayer 
of words. -In his zeal on behalf of the reactionaries he should 
beware lest the WrreKLy become known as the journal of sniveliza- 
tion.— Pittsburg Press. 


Probably Colonel Harvey goes too far in his arraignment of the 
President, but the fact remains that the great majority of business 
men and interests of the ‘country fear him and his kaleidoscopic 
policies, and are fearful of what the future has in store for them 
and the people generally, if he continues to run amuck. In a word, 
they don’t know where they stand in that they do not know whither 
he will jump.—Burlington (Iowa) Gazette. 


But the logical mind has now borne the perfect fruit, and 
Colonel Harvey delivered the final words at a dinner to the Sons 
of St. Patrick, at Charleston, South Carolina. Such conclusions 
should be studied by the whole country.—Winona (Minnesota) 
Independent. 


As we understand Editor Harvey in HARrPER’s WEEKLY, he sug- 
gests that we let the railroads go as far as they like, provided only 
the nation accept his irrepressible suggestion and make Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson President.—Detroit Journal. 


Colonel Harvey refers to President Roosevelt’s recent utterances 
as “roaring cataracts of twaddle.” This is as good as an appli- 
cation for membership in the Ananias Club.—Galesburg News, 


No, Colonel; your speech was a brilliant handling of an un- 
popular theme, and children still ery for the Teddy bears.—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. = 


J. Pierpont Morgan ought to muzzle his man Harvey.—Chicago 
News. 





THE FAR WEST 


LAMENTATIONS 

George Harvey, editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY and of The North 
American Revicw, has a bad case of the doleful dumps over the 
political situation. He used to say pleasant things, and lots of 
them, about Theodore Roosevelt, and he has even been known to 
compliment Mr. Bryan, but those happy days have passed. Now 
he fears him the whole nation has gone to the bow-wows and hope 
knows Harvey no more. 
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The most recent eruption of Colonel Harvey’s mood found ex- 
pression in a speech before the National Democratic Club last 
Saturday evening at the Jefferson-birthday dinner. Just why 
Colonel Harvey should be asked to talk to Democrats on a Jefferson 
occasion does not appear, since he is not a Democrat in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term, and he certainly has not supported an, 
Democratic policy of late years. However, that is a minor matter 
and in his opinion of Roosevelt the brilliant Ishmaelite must have 
found a sympathetic audience. 

Nor is the Colonel any better content with the Democratic 
party and its leadership. He thinks Democratic Senators and 
Representatives “eat the crumbs of patronage from the hand that 
smote them, and lick the boot whose impact they have felt, while 
simultaneously their undisputed if not, in fact, peerless leader 
hobbles like a cripple in the wake of his successful rival, gathering 
as he goes the few scraps that are left of his own fallacies.” And 
more to the same effect. 

Recurring to Roosevelt, the doughty Colonel objects to the Presi- 
dent’s assumption that he has a monopoly of honesty and that so 
many others are in the Ananias class. He remarks, with some 
sarcasm, that we have never had a dishonest President. Moreover, 
he does not recall any other President who “ besought large sums 
of money for use, not in conducting a political canvass over a pro 
tracted period, but on election day.” 

Ezekiel in his palmiest days of grief couldn’t have done much 
better in the way of lamentations, could he? No hope in the Re- 
publican party, no glimpse of redeeming grace in Democracy. <A 
pall of gloom o’erspreading the nation and night coming on awfully 
fast! 

Still, come to think about it, the Colonel may be mistaken.  Pos- 
sibly what he mistakes for historical truth is only the effect of a 
cold lobster supper and too many brain throbs following. Out 
West here the people have a good deal of faith in America and the 
Americans. Some of them think the President is a sort of hootin’, 
tootin’ bad man in polities, but when they get time to take his 
vase in hand they'll try to settle him as they would any other 
rampageous citizen who had mistaken a big head for the divine 
afflatus of genius. Moreover, the West likes to think that honesty 
and efficiency and leadership are rather common traits in Amer- 
ican humanity, and that when the East finally wakes up to the 
foolishness of worshipping Roosevelt as a sort of modern Moses 
when he is nothing but a very human politician of the shrewdest 
type, there will be no difficulty about finding a better man as his 
successor.—Salt Lake City Herald. 


FOOLISH AND KNAVISH 

It is unnecessary to explain who Colonel Harvey is.  Every- 
body knows all about this great literary luminary whose editorial 
genius presides over HARPER’s WEEKLY, The North American Re- 
vicw, and sheds an occasional inspiring ray into the elegant pages 
of Harper’s Bazar. On the night of April 13, Colonel Harvey 
preached a sermon from a text in Ecclesiastes to a rapt congrega- 
tion of millionaires at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. The 
text pronounces woe upon that land whose king is a ‘child. Colonel 
Harvey applies it to America and Roosevelt. According to him, 
Mr. Roosevelt is a mischievous child with “a passion for notoriety, 
noisy, confused, contradictory, inconsistent, illogical, irrational.” 

The sermon, or address, is one of the most virulently abusive 
of a public man that it has ever been our fortune to read. The 
language disregards all the conventions of decency; the spirit is 
one of deep and malignant hatred. Delivered as it was to an 
audience of trust magnates, it probably found great acceptability 
in their ears. We rather guess the American people will judge 
of it somewhat differently. The eminent Colonel’s veracity may 
be gauged from one sentence. Although his speech is utterly un- 
restrained in abuse, reckless in assertion, and scandalous in epithet, 
nevertheless, as though to put impudence itself to shame, he says 
that Americans no longer dare to criticise the President. “The 
heavy hand of fear rests upon the land,” and nobody has the 
courage to open his mouth to reveal Mr. Roosevelt’s awful deeds. 
He was at that moment doing, somewhat infamously, we must con- 
fess, but still doing, the very thing he said nobody dared to do. 
And hundreds of others in the service of the magnates are doing 
the same thing and Colonel Harvey knows it. 

Doubtless the distinguished Colonel thinks the speech a very 
brilliant one, but we cannot agree with him. We have never been 
able to discern brilliance in billingsgate, nor do we believe that 
literary or political genius best exhibits itself in uttering slander. 
One error the orator makes which would of itself be damning 
even if his speech were otherwise admirable. He fails to mingle 
with his falsehoods that sniall seasoning of truth which is in- 
variably essential to make such attacks effective. Had the Colonel 
been a genuine artist in backbiting he would have inserted here 
and there a fact. The reader’s suspicions would thus have been 
lulled, and some of the misstatements might have been swallowed. 
As it is, the untruth is so patent and continuous that there is not 
the least danger of any person being misled. 

We congratulate Colonel Harvey on that strength of mind 
which enables him to rise superior to decency and generosity in 
his advocacy of Professor Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency; 
but we cannot congratulate Professor Wilson on his choice of an 
advocate. Were the American people fools and knaves such a 
foolish and knavish address might captivate them. Being intelli- 
gent persons with a preference for candor, it will only disgust them. 
—Portland Oregonian. 

MUDDLED COUNSEL 
Colonel George Harvey, at his Jefferson banquet, William R. 


Hearst at his, and Mr. Bryan at his, all together present a happy 
confusion of partisanship. Mr. Harvey is the brilliant editor of 
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two or three magazines, supposed to be controlled by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, one of the “ doers”? whom he lauded in his speech, and 
his Democratic hostility to Roosevelt Republicanism was matched 
only by his horror of Bryan Democracy. Mr. Hearst, whose voice 
and newspapers can always be trusted to speak for Hearst as 
Hearst sees him, is incapable of dissembling his horror of any 
other man who might by any eventuality become President ahead 
of Hearst; so his Jeffersonism is against Bryan Jeffersonism even 
as it is against all that is not pro-Hearst. At ancther Jefferso- 
nian banquet to come later, Mr. Bryan will take the part of Mr. 
Harvey’s “ peerless leader hobbling like a cripple in the wake of 
his suecessful rival, gathering as he goes a few scraps that are 
left of his own fallacies.” The funny thing about this cleavage 
at the top is that it goes no deeper than the legs of the banquet- 
table, where it shows itself. Among the people below there is no 
sign of the dissension that rages around the champagne-cups. 
Kor once and a wonder the “ divide-and-conquer ” scheme is not 
working. Party lines are mighty faint except when some party 
exploiter manages for a moment to draw his pencil down an al- 
leged line fence. The men about the festal boards are contending 
for an empty opportunity. The flock which they fight to herd at 
present shows no disposition to be corralled.—Lincoln (Nebraska) 
Journal, 


Appearing as a Democrat, Colonel Harvey has chosen Jackson as 
the horrible example with which to frighten the nation. Jackson 
was domineering and believed himself to be greater than the repub- 
lic, and when Jackson retired the “ deluge” came. Perhaps! That 
was a good long time ago and the country has grown a little 
since then. And Roosevelt has two years, perhaps six years, in 
which to whip the recalcitrants into line. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof. : 

The Jackson scare did not frighten a single “ mollycoddle,” not 
even a “ Teddy bear.” 

Now comes the warrior-editor, no later than yesterday at a 
Jetferson-day banquet, raising the siege again, beating the tom- 
tom and the big drum and ululating over the fallen state of the 
country. The people are moving about their business all oblivious 
of the fact that the republie is being undermined and gutted. 
Roosevelt is busier than ever plotting to name his own successor. 
This is something that cannot be permitted. It is treason in the 
eyes of the editor of the Morgan publications. And the strangest 
part of it is that the distinguished publicist fails to perceive that 
the few individuals in New York who are bent on interfering at 
Washington are doing more than Roosevelt himself to make the 
latter not only a dictator in his party, but the unwilling breaker 
of the “third term” “unwritten law.”—Denver Republican. 


Colonel George Harvey’s abusive tirade against President Roose- 
velt cannot be regarded as anything but a call to arms, intended 
to rally the leaders and minions of the robber trust army. Such 
a torrent of invective cannot be designed to turn the multitude 
against Roosevelt, for Harvey and such as he cannot be so ignorant 
as not to understand the injurious effect upon their own cause of 
mere violent calling of names. Epithet is not argument, and, in- 
stead of winning support, can only have the opposite effect of 
strengthening the person attacked. 

It is the familiar and the last resource of those who have a 
weak cause to divert attention therefrom, raising a false issue, 
by abusing the attorney for the other side. Hence is the intem- 
perate personal onslaught upon Roosevelt. When the charge is 
made and proved that the trusts are robbing the people, that re- 
bates are used to build up trusts and destroy competition, the only 
answer returned is that Roosevelt is assuming the airs of a king, 
and that he is personally obnoxious. The answer is defective, for 
it does not follow the complaint, and should be stricken from the 
record.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Editor Harvey, of HArPER’s WEEKLY, made a speech in which 
he scored the President of the United States in a terrible philippic. 
The speech was a great speech. The Ledger does not approve what 
Mr. Harvey said, but he most certainly made the strongest criti- 
cism of Mr. Roosevelt ever delivered. He used every charge, and 
massed them admirably. He put an adverse color on. innocent 
facts and made the harsh facts hot and bitter. It was one of the 
very strongest speeches made in ten years, if not the very strongest. 
Even those of us who do not agree with him must concede that the 
speech was a great one. It puts the anti-Roosevelt side of our 
polities as no other man has done it, and is so much superior to the 
speech of Senator Foraker that they cannot be compared. Mr. 
Harvey is not known in the South as an orator, but that one 
speech will draw him an audience in future, no matter what his 
subject.—Birmingham Ledger. 


Colonel Harvey, the latest spokesman of this organized band for 
the protection and promotion of the privilege of public plunder, 
has seen fit to change his label from “ Republican ” to “ Democrat.” 
Having spent the last decade of his career as a Republican, slander- 
ing Bryan at the behest of Morgan and his allies, to his dis- 
gust he runs against a Roosevelt. And so he flops back to “ De- 
mocraey ” once more and takes diligently to defaming Roosevelt 
and Bryan both. He regrets, does Colonel Harvey, that a foolish 
people have placed their trust in Bryan and Roosevelt rather than 
Mm such distinguished guardians of popular rights as Pierpont 
Morgan and James J. Hill! 

They’re all of a feather, these plotters, and God pity the party 
they eapture—for the people will not!—Omaha World-Herald. 


Colonel Harvey, of HARpEn’s, is “ferninst ” both Roosevelt and 
Bryan. Harvey is the man who conceived the Woodrow Wilson 
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boom, and the strain of holding himself down to it is producing a 
series of brain-storms sadly like the spark of a run-down motor.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


Colonel Harvey talks about “blatant probity yawping from the 
pinnacle of self-complacency.” If William Dean Howells wrote 
that way he couldn’t get anything printed in Colonel Harvey’s 
publication.—Denver ‘Republican. 


Maybe Colonel Harvey said all those. harsh things about the 
President merely to prove that he is not a mollycoddle-—Denver 
Republican. , 


THE SOUTH 


A POLITICAL SERMON 

Colonel George Harvey, of Harper's WEEKLY, does not grow 
weary in well-doing. Saturday night he preached a sermon at 
the Jefferson-birthday dinner of the National Democratie Club 
in New York, his toast being “ A Lesson from the Scriptures,” 
and his sermon being based on a very elfective text taken from 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. A great many of the Roosevelt worship- 
pers will protest against the severity of his arraignment, but no 
thoughtful student of history will fail to appreciate the con- 
ditions pointed out by this fighting Vermont Democrat. 

We have always felt that Roosevelt would reach the end of his 
rope before the close of his present administration. The people 
have been infatuated with him, misled by the exuberance of his 
spirit and the audacity with which he has disregarded the best 
traditions of our country. In the storm and stress of these 
perilous times it is well that some strong, true voice should be 
heard crying out against the unconstitutional and_ socialistic 
tendencies of the chief servant, but self-constituted ruler, of the 
American people. Only a week or ten days ago many alarming 
stories were told of the nervous collapse by which the President 
was threatened; he has done so many queer things during his 
administration, so many things that would appear to indicate that 
he is at times unbalanced in his judgment. So far the people 
have been deceived by the blare of trumpets and the pomp of 
pageantry with which this latest successor of Washington has 
encompassed himself around about. It was so in the days of the 
French Revolution. It has ever been so in the history of the 
world that the unthinking multitude have been moved by sound 
and fury, but history shows that vaulting ambition has always 
overleaped itself, but that in the end the people have recovered 
their poise. It will be so in this case. The sober second thought 
of the plain people of the United States will restore the govern- 
ment at Washington to the ways of the founders. 

We hope that every man of sound mind and good digestion will 
read the speech made by Colonel Harvey Saturday. It sounds 
like a trumpet above all the confusion of tongues, and strips the 
rags of self-assumed authority from the President of the United 
States, who would make his “thus saith the Lord” superior to 
the mandates of the law. We have had enough of “the raging 
of the revolutionary instinct of. a lawless mind,” enough of the 
“mendacious duplicity of those holding power,” enough of “ the 
unholy -alliances of Mammon and sanctimony in time of need,” 
enough of “hollow sham and glaring hypocrisy,” in the admin- 
istration of our national affairs. In this hour of peril Colonel 
Harvey appeals. to the conservative South, but the effectiveness 
of the appeal will depend upon the loyalty of the plain people 
in all parts of the country. We have no fear that there will be 
other strong voices raised against the downright iniquity of the 
new policies which have been preached by the mouth of the Presi- 
dent, and that in the end this country will be safely delivered 
from the present drift to autocracy.—Charleston News and Courier. 


EARNING PAY 

Lacking sound argument, the anti-Rooseve!t group of financiers, 
aptly named reactionaries, are resorting to their time - honored 
method of vituperation in their attempt to lessen the public es- 
teem in which the President is held. Always, when a President or 
other high official, or a Presidential candidate, declines to extend 
these worthy financiers favors which are not authorized by law, 
they turn to abuse, mingled with woful predictions. 

Colonel Alphabet Harvey—he earned his military title valiantly 
fighting for home and fireside and fatherland in: the service of 
the Governor’s staff of New Jersey—is the official mouthpiece of 
the reactionaries. A few weeks ago he fired some oratorical mud- 
pellets at the President, and Saturday night he let loose another 
volley at the dinner of the National Democratic Club in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The News, in another column, publishes his remarks 
in full; not because we agree with his sentiments, but because it 
is well to reveal to the public the manner of campaign the preda- 
tory corporations are waging against the President and his poli- 
cies. It is hardly necessary to comment upon the Jersey staff 
officer’s fulminations; they sound like: Dr. Wiley’s description of 
a brain-storm of Thaw-case fame. The invective the Colonel 
uses, his absolute unfairness, his garbling of the President’s utter- 
ances, his misrepresentation of the President’s acts, and-his com- 
plete lack of sound argument, will lead all’ right-thinking readers 
to the right conclusion. 

Colonel Harvey, however, may be simply earning his pay. He 
is much indebted to the class of financiers and corporation mag- 
nates in whose interest he defames the President. He was origi- 
nally a reporter on the New York World, and he did his work well 
and was made chief editorial writer, which he also did well, be- 
cause he is all ability. William C. Whitney was favorably im- 
pressed: with the Colonel, and, in the language of the profane, “ put 








































































































him in right.” The Colonel proved a valuable assistant to Mr. 
Whitney and his associates in various traction-franchise deals, 
particularly in Havana. When the famous publishing firm of 
Harper & Brothers fell into financial straits, J. P. Morgan came 
to the rescue and reestablished the business on a sound basis, 
installing Colonel Harvey as manager and editor of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. 

It will be seen from his history that Colonel Harvey might have 
other reasons than that born of his calm judgment for assailing 
the President.—Whveeling News, 


SOUNDING BRASS 

The foregoing is the mild and unobjectionable part of the criti- 
cism, and aptly describes Mr. Roosevelt as dispassionate and non- 
office-holding citizens see him. The speaker was perhaps unwisely 
severe in his towering denunciation of those who imagine, act, and 
speak as though a President, however culpable, was immune from 
censure simply because he was the Chief Executive. But as yet 
no one has denied Colonel Harvey’s basie assertion nor challenged 
his conclusions. 

The New York Commercial approvingly publishes the speech, 
and mildly scolds the distinguished editor for using harsh terms 
to depict intolerable conditions. By implication it censures Colonel 
Harvey for using whole pounds of rough-on-rats where a few 
ounces of vitriol woitld have accomplished the same results. 

The remarkable speech closed with these ringing words: “ May 
not one final effort be made to join hands with the conservative 
South and blaze the way for the entrance of living truth and real 
sincerity to supplant the hollow sham and glaring hypocrisy be- 
fore which now in shame we bow our heads?” 

And the sedate and conservative Commercial earnestly advises 
the leaders of the Democracy that if they would keep their eyes 
off the White House for sixty days, and forget the antics of its 
present occupant for a time, they might discover some most ex- 
cellent Presidential timber within their own ranks. 

The Commercial knows as well as the balance of the country 
that Mr. Roosevelt thrives upon excitement and diverting hurrahs 
when the country gives evidence of settling down to peaceful pur- 
suits and calm discussions. It knows he and his advisers seek 
for, create, and precipitate avalanches of excitement for the sole 
purpose of keeping himself in the public eye to the exclusion of 
real and vital questions, and it knows that sixty days of unbroken 
quietude would forever blight his chances for further publicity, 
as the searchlight of calm and dispassionate examination of his 
achievements would put him in the class of those who exist only 
in sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.—Kansas City Post. 


A REACTIONARY 


This, of course, is intended as a pen picture of the President. 
It was written by a Northern man who is broad-minded enough 
to desire the nomination of a Southern man for the Presidency. 
Can any one say that the portrait is not true to life? We cannot 
find any feature of it that is at variance with the actuality. Mr. 
Roosevelt has seen fit to call those who do not approve his pro- 
gramme “ reactionaries.” 

The epithet is certainly unfortunate for him; for he 
is to-day the greatest «reactionary in the republic. He 
is harking back to the old discarded theories of government. Pro- 
tection was for several centuries the policy not only of Europe, 
but of England. Free trade was the child of the enlightened 
nineteenth century. Under protection the people of England were 
virtually ruined. Under free trade that country has held the 
commercial supremacy of the world. Free trade is, therefore, the 
modern, protection the antique, doctrine. Mr. Roosevelt stands 
pat on the ancient system. The “ reactionaries” do indeed want 
to get back to constitutional government, and brighten up again 
the slumbering ideals of the republic. 

Mr. Roosevelt would go back farther to the time of unconstitu- 
tional government. He would obliterate the lines separating the 
various branches of the government. He would be the executive, 
the lawmaker, and the interpreter. He would read into the 
Constitution whatever he desires to find there but can’t. He 
would make of Congress a farcical and impotent lawmaking body, 
and would become a Castro to the Supreme Court. Such a pro- 
gramme as his—the most reactionary ever enunciated in our his- 
tory—is a menace not only to the liberties of the people, but to 
the welfare and progress of the nation. The President’s doctrine 
may be summed up in a sentence: “I am President; I am Con- 
gress; I am the Supreme Court.” : 

Will the people of a free country stand for it? We fancy not.— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION 

Colonel George Harvey, the versatile editor and manager of the 
Harper publications, is one of the strict constructionists, who hold 
that many of the proposed ‘activities of the United States govern- 
ment are unconstitutional. Mr. Harvey gave voice to his opinion 
in a recent address in which he criticised bitterly President Roose- 
velt’s policies, railroad-rate legislation, and extension of the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is undoubtedly true 
that the Federal government is to-day doing many things that the 
founders of the republic did not intend that it should do. That 
is because the founders of the republic were only human and could 
not foresee a hundred different problems that have been developed 
through the enormous growth of national industry and wealth. 

The Constitution of the United States has been and is a great 
and glorious instrument. But if rigidly interpreted it would 
have prohibited internal improvements of any kind; it would 
have invalidated the original Interstate Commerce Commission 
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and all subsequent legislation increasing its powers and duties. 
The Constitution gives no direct warrant for the expenditure of 
national money on the Panama Canal, for Ohio River dams, for 
great trade expositions like the Chicago Fair, for fine public 
buildings, or for a hundred other different things that the govern- 
ment does appropriate for. Many new ideas have been read into 
the Constitution, in accordance with the beliefs and tendencies 
of the time, and many more will yet be read into it. The Con- 
stitution is not the master of the American people. It is their 
servant. And those things which the majority of the American 
people wish to have done will be done, regardless of strict inter- 
pretations of words written over a century ago by men who, 
however wise they were, could not foresee all of the questions and 
difficulties that would arise generations after them.—Wheeling 
Intelligencer. 


VAIN RHETORIC 

Why is Colonel Harvey, of two magazines, wandering about dis- 
charging, from such points of vantage as annual banquets, rhetoric 
at the President? ‘The rhetoric is very commendable. Possibly 
it would pass muster—even with some faint expression of ap 
proval—with any of Colonel Harvey’s own editors. We cannoi 
perceive, however, that it can accomplish anything. Vague general 
accusations of rashness, vanity, egotism, and ambition cannot in- 
jure the man who shows results from his work, however awkward 
er unconventional his methods may be. The President did inter- 
vene to end the bloody and disastrous war between Japan and 
Russia, and was an active factor in restoring peace. Unquestion- 
ably that act lifted this republic high in the honor «4d respect of 
the powers of the earth. He was the chief factor in bringing about 
the rate-regulation bill and forcing reform in the great packing 
industry. Whatever Colonel Harvey and other gentlemen of nice 
methods, precise rules, and general subserviency to tradition and 
precedent may think, it is a fact that the President has the re- 
spect of the nations and the enthusiastic confidence of the people 
of his own country. Therefore, we see no sense in general captious 
criticism of his ways of doing things or denunciations of what he 
has done, even when he has jarred sensibilities and sinned against 
some senses of propriety. When his desire to be dominant, his 
regard for the rights of the States, his indefinite position on the 
tariff, his tendency to stretch the Constitution, are discussed and 
put before the public in simple words, we can see force and mean- 
ing. Bombarding a man with high-sounding sentences and general 
accusations impresses us as a waste of the cannoneer’s breath and 
of the time of his hearers and as fatiguing the attention of the 
general public—Nichmond Leader. 


QUITE AS DANGEROUS 

A notable incident of the past week, in political annals, was the 
speech of Colonel George Harvey, editor of HArpER’s WEEKLY, 
delivered in New York city, at the banquet in honor of Jefferson’s 
birthday by the National Democratic Club. The distinguished 
journalist took for his theme the biggest topic of current discus- 
sion; he discoursed on President Roosevelt, and said some things 
that were strikingly true. The speech created a sensation, because 
no man of equal responsibility, on an important occasion, had ever 
before been so merciless in his criticism of the President of the 
United States, and sought, at the same time, to sustain his attack 
by logical argument, citing the record to sustain his contentions. 

The Star does not endorse this arraignment in toto. It is too 
bitter. We prefer to believe that Mr. Roosevelt has been led into 
serious error by his inability to comprehend the kind of govern- 
ment that he is called upon to administer. He cannot understand 
the limitations of either the Federal authority or the Executive 
power. He has a contempt for the Constitution, and imagines 
himself a benevolent providence for 80,000,000 people, who need 
his constant care and guidance. We do not agree with Colonel 
Harvey that the President is a Machiavelli of sinister aim and 
purpose; but we do agree that his errors are quite as dangerous 
as if inspired by malevolent intent. 

It is said that Roosevelt the politician is as strong with the 
people as ever he was; that remains to be seen. The people have 
long supported the fallacies of the protective tariff because they 
believed it a friend. We shall see if they trust a friend of the 
tariff who is convinced the tariff is a robber and a cheat.—Star. 


Saturday night, Mr. Harvey, of the Harper-Morgan publishing 
house, addressed a Jefferson dinner in praise of Morgan and Hill, 
and in disparagement of President Roosevelt. Just what opinion 
Mr. Harvey might have of the living or the dead is of little con- 
sequence, but as a study in style his oratory may have some in- 
terest for possible imitators. 

We supposed that “oratory” of this kind had gone out of 
fashion, or had been relegated to moot courts. The Foraker 
method is bad enough, but at least it deals with realities, not with 
pure fiction. Mr. Harvey has not been told the President is above 
criticism; he has not been informed with a blare of trumpets nor 
by any other signals that “ at last” we*have an honest President; 
he has not been told “that the end justifies the means”; he is 
merely a flabbergasted partisan speaker; an editor desperately 
engaged in a little advertising adventure which will not “ pan out.” 

That the public may understand something of the spirit of the 
conspiracy or organized opposition or predatory alliance formed 
to control the next Presidential election we give a full report of 
the speech of Mr. Harvey—the Coin of 1907—which was contained 
in the New York newspapers last Sunday.—Louisville Post. 


Editor Harvey, of Harrer’s WEEKLY, who is possessed of a par- 
ticularly robust rage at the sayings and doings of Theodore Roosec- 
velt, seldom lets an occasion slip to make a text of Secretary 
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Root’s statement that if there were to be centralization it would 
come from the failure of the States properly to exercise their own 
powers. This statement of a tendency has been assiduously 
heralded as a threat and as a statement of administration policy. 
Every time Editor Harvey thinks of it he sees red. The fact of 
the matter is, however, that just at present the tendency toward 
the enlargement of the powers of the central government is marked 
and the causes thereof are diverse. Whether the tendency is only 
a temporary movement oi public opinion, or whether it will de- 
velop into a permanent constitutional fact, it is much too soon 
to say. A great deal depends on the position which the courts 
take on questions now being brought before them.—St. Paul Pio- 
acer Press. 


These publications reflect the views of Mr. Harvey, and these 
are at the same time the views of the interests that were kind to 
him. When we read in them that Mr. Roosevelt is a menace to 
the country, and when we see that Mr. Harvey has inaugurated 
an oratorical campaign against Mr. Roosevelt, we may know 
that two hitherto conservative and reputable publications are 
not actuated by high and disinterested motives in their efforts, 
and the personal efforts of their “editor,” to rescue the country 
from the thrall of Rooseveltism. Mr. Harvey and the publications 
which he “ edits” are merely the vents and vehicles of the inter- 
ests that have started a systematic campaign of retaliation upon 
the President for the things he has done unto them; and their 
utterances should be taken only at the net weight.—St. Joseph 
(Missouri) News. 


This suffices to exhibit the new harlequin in his desperate at- 
tempts to reach notoriety by surpassing in his zeal and vulgarity 
Burton and Odell, and Reyburn and Tillman, while it illustrates 
further the inflamed animosity prevailing among the circles, 
political and financial, that Harvey assumes to represent. 

When a man is immune from disease it means that disease may 
attack him, but he is not injured by the attack. He reaches im- 
munity by experience or by precaution. Certainly the President 
is immune to such attacks as Harvey can make. The men in- 
jured by such tirades as those of Reyburn and Harvey are the 
men for whom such orators assume to speak. 

But think of the future of literary and political publications 
edited by such a master of style as Mr. Harvey.—Louisville 
Post. 


What Colonel Harvey thinks about the President and Mr. Bryan 
is not of great importance. No great number of people sat up 
late Saturday night to hear what Colonel Harvey said. Some ten 
or twelve million American voters, who believe in Theodore Roose- 
velt and William J. Bryan, never heard of Colonel Harvey. It 
is important, however, to note the evidences of a systematized and 
persistent campaign of vilification that is being waged against 
the President. The two Harvey effusions, the Harriman letter, 
the effort to discredit his action in regard to the Brownsville 
rioters, were not mere accidents. They show that a very large and 
powerful element is working secretly but industriously to discredit 
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Theodore Roosevelt and his policies. They hate him for what he 
has done, and they fear him for what they think he may do.— 
Wheeling Intelligencer. 


Colonel Harvey’s arraignment of the governing element in both 
parties, and particularly the Republican party, of late years, is 
far more forceful, because more reasonable, than his severe at- 
tack upon its official head. Reading between the lines, we are 
impelled to the conclusion that the vigorous philippie of the 
Colonel is more in the interests of the capitalistic oligarchy, 
rather than of the people. 

But Register readers will find the address worth perusing, then 
each can form his own judgment.—Wheeling Register. 


If the coarse attacks of Harvey are a sample of the plan of 
campaign of the corporations against all who dare endeavor to 
bring them to account, the gods will indeed destroy those whom 
they have made mad, for nothing short of madness can account 
for such folly. Nothing can do more to arouse the people to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s support. Nothing can do more to crystallize the ex- 
tensive sentiment regardless of party lines in favor of retaining 
him in office for another term.—Lewvington Herald, 


If the conspiracy of Colonel Harvey and the Standard Oil people 
to capture both Republican and Democratic parties in the interest 
of conservatism, which has been discovered by the busy Washing- 
ton correspondents, materializes, and if both Bryan and a Roose- 
velt Republican are defeated for the nominations, this should fur- 
nish a rare chance for that well-known conservative, Eugene V. 
Debs, to slip in—New Orleans News. 


Colonel George Harvey, the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, con- 
iinues among the leaders of the Roosevelt baiters. The trouble 
with those who are opposing Mr. Roosevelt is that the more they 
attack him the more popular he becomes, as was shown by the 
New York Times’s symposium of opinion from Republican editors. 
Somehow the people seem to like the things Colonel Harvey con- 
demns.—Chattanooga (Tennessee) Times. 


All this sort of thing may be lots of fun for Colonel Harvey, 
but it is by no means death to Mr. Roosevelt. Such attacks as this 
are merely confirmatory evidence of the reality of the thing known 
as Roosevelt luck.—Baltimore News. 


Colonel Harvey should thank his stars that the Harriman in- 
cident distracted the President’s attention just as he was getting 
ready to reply to the Harvey accusations.—Atlanta Journal, 


“Colonel Harvey has called President Roosevelt Bombastes 
Furioso.” But he will hardly displace the President’s boots and 
meet him face to face——Richmond Leader, 


If Colonel George Harvey reaches the portal of 1908 without be- 
ing called a liar, it is no more prophesying for us.—Houston Post. 


Letters from Readers 


Cuicagco, April 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Allow me, a plain American citizen, to tender to you my 
sincere thanks for your speech at the dinner of the National 
Democratic Club last evening. 

Under the foul influences you specified, we as a people are fast 
degenerating to the status of a nation of yellow curs. Everything 
you said iouching our illimitable cowardice in the presence of 
power is true, and to your question, ‘“ What does it mean?” there 
can be but one answer—revolution! That the Republic is in 
mortal danger no thinking man doubts. 

Then comes the other question, “ What are you going to do about 
it?” And it is not so much that men are wanting who are afraid 
of the print, as you suggest, as that the press is apparently hope- 
lessly in the hands of the powers which threaten us. The Repub- 
lican party, and its able assistant—the alleged Democratic party— 
are as one, for the purpose only of preserving the peace, that we 
may be robbed according to the law (?). And such laws! Laws 
known to be unconstitutional at the time of their passage—laws 
declared in the courts to be unconstitutional—yet kept in full 
force, for years after, through administrations of both parties. 
finally displaced by other unconstitutional laws to be administered 
at treble cost of the first. Trusts, Jesuitically the abhorrence of 
both the political parties. sustained by both with special laws, 
which hand to them secret subsidies, by millions of dollars of the 
people’s money. Proven murders by poisoning of thousands of 
our soldiers afield, laughed out of fixed courts of investigation, 
and the murders continued—the blood of the murdered crying in 
vain for redress even yet! To veil the foulness, witness the policy- 
holders robbed of millions to silence the ready “yawp” of the 
alleged opposition. Witness the easy transfer of millions of voters 
to the safekeeping of the McKinley administration. Watch the 
conspirators locking the horrors in the secret archives of the na- 
tion skeleton’s closet, whence they may never escape. Then note 
the frantic struggle to keep back the willing hand of a Hughes, 
shamefully successful, by the weakening of the misnamed Arm- 
—- aided by the scared cries of Morton—“ You will raise 
ell f? 
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Well, Colonel, that is precisely what is wanted. If we can raise 
it we might control it; if we wait too long it will come with an 
earthquake’s power and destroy us. Now, sir, how say you— 
shall we content ourselves with mere denunciation of the crimes 
and criminals — denunciations which, however powerfully ex- 
pressed, serve mainly t alarm or arouse their objects to superior 
methods of defence, or improved methods of concealment of the 
vicious purposes? We all know “what it all means.” Something 
is to be done. The monster evil is too strongly intrenched to be 
assailed en masse; he can be destroyed in detail; we have got to 
get rid of ‘“ make-believes”’ of every degree—Presidents or police- 
men. We are mortally tired of old Nero’s dog-tail polities, which 
consisted of “stunts” and mountebank fiddling when Rome was 
burning. We don’t want to be Wilhelmized by any of the “ me- 
and-God business of Germany,” nor Edwardized by any of the 
illustrious(?) Pecksniffs of the stepmother country. 


“ Hath Lexington no memories yet? 
Forget us, God, when we forget.” 
I an, sir, 
W. CLARKE MARSHALL. 


Passaic, NEW JERSEY, April 17, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I see by the papers that your speech of the other night 
has put you on the White House black-list. It was to be ex- 
pected and you are to be congratulated. As a minister I cannot 
help being in love with a man who is not afraid to speak the 
necessary as well as the truthful word. Your condemnation of 
the present monarch-President fell a long way within the lines of 
fact. And even those who most loudly dispute you deep down in 
their hearts feel as you do. There has been so much talk of 
Roosevelt’s moral bravery, of his sincerity, of the purity and 
loftiness of his ideals—that it makes one, in the language of 
Scripture, ready “to spue them out of the mouth.” I have tried 
to keep in touch with our public life, and for one I fail to see one 
sign of moral bravery, of sincerity, of purity of ideals in Roosevelt 
beyond what is possessed by the average political boss of to-day. 










































































































No doubt he believes in himself—and he also believes that what- 
ever he does to prolong his popularity and secure his power is 
right. He is a civil-service reformer only to the extent that it 
pleases him. He is a thoroughgoing nepotist. 

Harmful though his demagogic tactics are, he is most to be con- 
cemned for introducing into our political life some amazing anti- 
democratic tendencies. He governs not as the representative of a 
great party—but solely as an individual. The appointed officers 
of the government must be thoroughgoing Rooseveltians, they must 
honor and praise and support Roosevelt. Never did monarch of 
the past demand more submissive attachment to his person than 
does Theodore Roosevelt. He has not yet issued a decree making 
lése-majesté a law. His readiness to govern by decree has 
been more than once exemplified, and as to lése-majesté the 
White House black-list shows what our ruler would do. Are we 
to have an Index Expurgatius and a newspaper censor thus effectu- 
ally keep from the people all views that oppose Theodore I.?% 

Perhaps he is honest in saying he will not be a candidate in 
1908. Be it so. But it is astonishingly plain how resolute he is 
to continue to rule. He has made it clear that the Presidency is 
not within the choice of the people, but is to be handed down by 
him to his personally chosen heir. Is it possible that the people 
of America are so fooled by this unceasing moralizing claptrap 
that they are willing to allow the Presidential chair to become a 
throne with the house of Roosevelt as the reigning house? 

I am glad you spake as the papers said you spoke. Let the 
good word go on. 

I am, sir, 


April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I cannot forbear congratulating you upon the courage you 
showed in the address which you delivered before the National 
Democratic Club on Saturday night. 

I presume the newspapers did not report it in full; if you have 
it in full printed form, will it be asking too much of you to 
supply me with a few copies of it? I am thinking about going 
to the expense of having it printed and widely circulated on my 
own account. I am a Southerner, a Democrat, and a “ State- 
Rights ” man by tradition, inheritance, and education. I voted for 
McKinley both times, as against Bryan; but I do most earnestly 
hope that the Democrats now will have sufficient coherency to get 
together and nominate a man who will appeal to the conservatives 
of the country. I believe such a man could beat almost any 
candidate the Republicans could put up, and am very sure he 
could beat Roosevelt if he (as we all fear) is planning to have 
the nomination “ thrust upon him.” 

In my opinion, the most available man for the leadership of the 
Democratic party in the present situation is David R. Francis, 
of Missouri. I have watched Governor Francis’s career for a long 
time. He was, I think, twice Governor of the State of Missouri 
and once Mayor of St. Louis before he was forty-five; or it may 
be that he was twice Mayor of St. Louis and once Governor of the 
State of Missouri. At all events, he has held either one office or 
the other twice. He had the courage, in 1896, to bolt Bryan’s 
“free silver” heresy, and for that reason, at that time, was re- 
garded as a little outside the pale of Democracy. He was, as you 
may recall, made Secretary of the Interior by Cleveland during 
the latter part of Cleveland’s last term—more as a compliment 
to his moral courage as a Democrat than anything else. He is a 
successful business man, and, while not caring specially for money, 
has made a competency; in fact, I believe, a considerable fortune. 
During the past two or three years he has devoted his entire 
time and energies to the exploitation and administration of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, the success of which is largely attributed 
to his efforts. 

I am not in politics myself, or in the way of getting his name 
before the public, except by such indirection as this letter im- 
plies. It seems to me inevitable, in view of the position you are 
taking, that you will be shortly well within the councils of the 
Democratic party, and it is for this reason that I take the liberty 
of drawing your attention to Governor Francis’s name. 

I an, sir, 


THE OveERLAND SERVICE, April 8, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—There is no fool like an old fool. Can’t you see the sign 
of the times? 

You endeavor to put upon the President the part of an assassin 
of industry and publie debaucher, and centralization of power. 
Down in your heart you know the President is carrying out the 
will of the majority of the people. 

Because he is calling for a show down against the vested in- 
terests you try to represent, because it has become dangerous 
through him to graft and rob, and because he has made it 
dangerous for big public Senators and Congressmen to keep up 
their vote bartering. 

Because rotten judges whom the vested interests openly brag 
they can buy and sell are on the anxious seat. 

You show your ignorance of the trend of the times. Who are you 
to judge, by what right? 

Your journals must be controlled by the Wall Street sharks. 
I have lost thousands in the panic of last month, but to rid the 
earth of the power of these pests [ would give up all I have. You 
must be a malicious and unmitigated old scoundrel to publish 
what you know to be untruths. 


T am, sir, J. B. GILmore. 
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New York, April 17, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have no doubt you have by this time been completely 
snowed under by congratulatory telegrams and letters on that 
remarkable speech you delivered Jast Saturday night. Much to 
my regret, I cannot claim intimate friendship with you, but | 
certainly am entitled to be numbered with the great army of 
American citizens who are sympathizing with the sentiments you 
expressed on the occasion above referred to, even though none 0: 
us has been bold and brave enough to express those sentiments s0 
publicly. 

It is truly a wonderful speech. I never saw a better putting 
together of well-chosen words with powerful meaning. How ar 
you going to preserve the speech? Is it to be printed in any 
thing like pamphlet form, or otherwise? I am so anxious to have 
a complete copy of the text. The New York Sun’s report was 
seemingly full, but no doubt something was omitted, and I do noi 
want to miss a word of it. 

With warm congratulations on the brilliancy and usefulness of 
the speech, 

I am, sir, 
M. J. Vorvery. 


Syracuse, New York, April 17, 1907. 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have not the honor of personal acquaintance with you. 
but I will again take the liberty of expressing my great apprecia 
tion of the position you are taking with regard to the present 
dangerous tendencies in the country. I believe that you have laid 
the whole country under a debt of profound gratitude by your 
mighty address at the Waldorf-Astoria on the occasion of the 
Jefferson dinner. I never have read anything with more breath 
less attention than I read this address. It will be strange if it 
dees not penetrate the thick, black cataract that is over the eye 
of the publie at this time. 

The elect were never more thoroughly deceived than they are 
by President Roosevelt. Even the Times, which took the canvas 
of the press of the country, does not seem able to analyze these 
reports and give them their just weight only. To my thinking 
there is nothing significant in the reports of these papers except 
the political and demagogie servility which is evidenced. 

Again permit me to thank you for your great address. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES R. Day. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Permit me to say that I read with great interest and 
delight your speech delivered on April 13, at a ‘dinner given by the 
National Democratic Club in the Waldorf-Astoria. I think that 
every man, save those without property, principle, er sense, will 
thank you from the bottom of his heart for the courage you 
showed in painting the picture as it really is. 

Your remarks on “builders and doers” was so pertinent that 
it does not seem to me that any one could help but see the 
ridiculousness of a comparison between those who have really done 
something for the country’s good and those who are continually 
setting themselves up as judges of everything under the sun. 

As a citizen of this country, | trust that you will continue your 
endeavors to stop what every thinking and honest man must see is, 
or will be, the ruination of the country’s prosperity and commercial 
prestige. Please pardon me for intruding upon your time, but I 
could not resist telling you how much [ admired your courage 
and stand. 

I am, sir, 
ArtTHUR McGeEoct. 


St. Paut, Minnesota, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Please accept thanks of subscriber, as probably one of 
many thousands, for giving conspicuous expression to honest, in- 
genuous, and, am sorry to add, little doubt sound opinion con- 
cerning one who imagines that the office of President of the United 
States is an affair wherein to exploit an affected personality. 

In a few generations there will be an American-born people 
in the United States, and more homogeneous and homespun and 
home-loving. In those times the people will use the demagogue 
for the only practicable purpose—an example. 

Washington did not seek popularity with the maleontent in 
Pennsylvania; nor did Lincoln in later times. ‘“ Goof-fellerism ” 
is one of the threadbare arts of the demagogue. Why did not 
Theodore Roosevelt order prosecutions in Pennsylvania against 
mine-owners, and give the rioters also to understand that he 
would run them into their shanties with United States bayonets 
if called upon? What’s the matter with Governor Hughes? 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES O. BREWSTER. 


OrADELL, New Jersey, April 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—I beg to congratulate you on your vérité sans peur speech 
at the Democratic Club. The country needs fearless men; but we 
need more: we need men who are able to interpret the modern 
“ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,” can enlighten the masses and or- 
ganize them on genuine American principles. But such men we 
have not, or if we have any cognizant of the mission of the Amer- 
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ican people they are not to be found. Hence, in accordance with 
the eternal law of cause and effect, this country is helplessly drift- 
ing back to where it started from; the history of anarchy is about 
repeating itself.. This is my answer to your question, ‘“ How it 
happened that a whole people has been brought under the yoke of 
tacit submission, with no voice raised to protest, ete.” 
I an, sir, 
F. E. BLENCKSTONE. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, April 13, 1907. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Last evening I read with much interest your very stri- 
king article upon Jackson and Roosevelt, published in the April 
5, 1907, number of The North American Review. This article 
is so strong and states the case so clearly that I trust it will 
reach a large number of readers in this country. 

In order that I may enable more readers to see it, I will be 
obliged if you will have sent to me a dozen copies of the address 
if it is printed in pamphlet form; otherwise a dozen copies of the 
issue of The North American Review of April 5, 1907, containing 
the article. I, of course, will pay for these pamphlets or copies 
if you will kindly advise me of the price. 

I am, sir, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


Macon, Grorata, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I beg leave to intrude upon you a moment to thank you 
for the wisdom you gave to the people to think upon in your 
speech at the Jefferson-birthday dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the night of the 13th instant. I hope other patriots will take 
courage from your manly utterance and come out into the open 
against Rooseveltian autocracy, and in favor of free republican 
government, as established by the fathers, that we may con- 
tinue to dwell in a land “of law, of liberty, and peace, and not 
of anarchy, oppression, and strife.” 

I am, sir, 
Joun P. Ross, 


Boston, MAssacnusetts, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Si1r,—Allow me to congratulate you and the country upon your 
courageous, vivid, and truthful portrayal of the character of our 
present ruler. Your opinion, so ably expressed, is that of many 
sober thinking men, irrespective of party allegiance. It would 
be of interest if one could have watched the features of the daring 
leader as he read and reread your masterly speech given at the 
Jefferson-birthday dinner. May the words of wisdom, patriotism, 
and manhood you have spoken bring forth results worthy of your 
cause and effort. 

I am, sir, 
Henry I. Dorr. 


Newark N J April 25, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I read in the N Y Papers that Geo Harvey been snub by 
a Club, they say he has too much Blue Blood, that is the reason he 
makes such a fool of himself, he thought he was doing wonders 
when he was try to abuse the President instead that the President 
is more—Popular than Ever, and Geo Harvey is very unpopular, 
because he is against all reform and in favor of the dishonest 
Gamblers and the Trust that oppress the Public he as made 
a great mistake to up hold dishonest people it will not work the 
People will not stand it. 

I am, sir, —_ — 


New York, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Only a line or two to tell you how heartily [I approve of 
your address reported in yesterday’s newspapers reflecting on our 
present President. 

| recall with a somewhat melancholy satisfaction that about 
six months after Mr. Roosevelt became President, after the death 
of Mr. McKinley, I wrote to a friend, a student of and well ac- 
quainted with our political conditions, these words: “I think 
Roosevelt is a dangerous man.” I wish I had been mistaken. 

I an, sir, 
JAMES R. STEERS, 


New York, April 14, -1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have read with intense interest your masterly address 
of last night, and want to suggest as a Democratic Moses David 
R. Francis, of St. Louis, who has nearly everything to recommend 
him that condemns the two talking-machine leaders of the two 
parties of to-day. Francis is sound in business. Has an enviable 
record; has been Major, Governor, cabinet officer. Is Southern, 
Western, Central, geographically. As an organizer and manager, 
the World’s Fair proved him a wonder. I have no interest but 
national ones to serve by the suggestion. 

I am, sir, 
W. D. H. WASHINGTON, 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, April-25, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str—We have subscribed and paid for your Werkty. If God 
will forgive me I’ll never do it again. We, as Vermonters, are 
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all, in a way, proud of Colonel George Harvey, on account of his 
ability and for the reason that he is a native of Vermont, but 
when a man who has the ability that he evidently has allows him- 
self to “run riot” in public and make such a consummate ass of 
himself as he recently did, I have no further use for him, whether 
he was born in Vermont or Heaven. 


I am, sir, A LoyaL VERMONTER. 


New York, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit me to congratulate you most heartily upon the 
speech you made last Saturday. You expressed in a most apt 
manner what I and many ot my friends have thought and talked 
for many months, and these friends rejoice with me that some one 
has had the ability and courage to come forward and expose the 
hypocrisy of Roosevelt and the foresight to recognize whence the 
present indifference to his lawlessness and cheek may lead us. ~ 

I an, sir, 
GrorcE B. PHELPs. 


New York, April 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Hearty thanks for your outspoken criticism of Roosevelt 
last evening. I have long contended that the only way for the 
Democratic party to progress is to criticise and oppose, and yet 
the Democratic leaders are among the most cowardly in publicly 
praising the man they secretly despise and distrust—because he 
is popular. Nothing is going to check the President but criticism 
like yours in increasing volume. 

I an, sir, a. On V. 


New York, Apri! 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Whether you recall me sufficiently well to pardon this 
note or not matters little, for I must add my acclamations to 
the many I know you will receive in response to your fearless and 
truthful arraignment of our Executive Chanticleer who, from the 
national dunghill, proclaims ihe morn and thinks that thereby he 
has caused the sun to rise. His cries awaken admiring cackles in 
the bar nyard, but only disgust in the homestead. 

I an, sir, 
Joun Kine DUER. 


New York, April 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit a veteran journalist and old contributor to Har- 
PER’s to send you sincere and fervent congratulations upon your 
great oration at the Jefferson-day banquet—unequalled since the 
philippics of Demosthenes, which it resembles in its double pur- 
pose—to denounce a demagogue and arouse an enervated people. 

1 am, sir, 
STEPHEN FISKE. 


New York, April 18, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I read your speech printed in the Herald last Sunday, 
and I desire to convey to you my approval. 

I am a Republican, but I think this country and the party are 
pretty hard up when they have to permit a man who has had 
two terms in the White House to even suggest who his successor 
shall be. 

I am, sir, 
D. W. STEELE, JR. 


New York, April 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1ir,—Simply as a general proposition, may I “ butt in, 
tell you how fine I think your speech of last night was? 

It was full of cold, unvarnished truths, most apropos at this 
time. If there were more people who had the courage to say what 
they really think about the present trend of affairs-in this coun- 
try it would do a lot of good. + 

I am, sir, 


” and 


R. H. M. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Bravo for your courage in your speech and your cleverness 
to leave out Bryan. I was a very warm admirer of Roosevelt 
before praise and admiration seemed to have destroyed his clear 
judgment, and before his undiplomatic, crude way of ‘extinguishing 
one evil through creating one which may prove much worse, made 
me doubt if he had any idea of the fundaments of business, or 
simply cared for the socialistie vote only. 

I am, sir, 
A REPUBLICAN. 


New York, April 19, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Str,—Permit me to make tardy expression of recognition ot 
your courageous and effective speech at the Jefferson dinner last 
week. A friend in writing me on the subject says, “ He [you] cer- 
tainly has laid the country under an obligation of gratitude.” I 
concur in the above. T am, sir 

J. A. D. 















































































































New York, April 16, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the speech you made at 
the dinner of the National Democratic Club on Saturday night. I 
wish to express to you my thanks for the gratification I experi- 
enced in reading the speech. It expressed my views regarding 
President Roosevelt and his so-called policies exactly. 

I am, sir, 
Percy L. KLock. 


New York, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Accept my congratulations upon the very courageous 
speech which you made the other night at the dinner of the 
Democratic Club on Jefferson’s birthday; also pray receive my 
thanks for the pleasure which it gave me. It is gratifying to know 
that somebody can speak out at the right time and place. 

I an, sir, 
GEORGE F. PARKER. 


: Summit, New JERSEY. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I want to congratulate you upon the compliments they are 
paying you in Washington as one of the heads of the “ Rich Man’s 
Conspiracy.” 

Your speech at the dinner was devilish good-——good text—happy 
thought and vigorously and effectively presented. 


I am, sir, 
G. W. HosMEr. 
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NEWARK, New JERSEY, April 18, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I want to congratulate you on your great speech. It cer- 
tainly was masterly and attracted the attention of the whole coun- 
try to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt is not yet King. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES SMITH, JR. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, April 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—That speech of yours last night was certainly a corker! 
I am occupying the calm of this beauteous Sabbath morning in 
wondering if you have yet been called a liar, and if so what kind. 

I am, sir, 
WILBUR NESBIT. 


< New York, April 14, 1907. 
*To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—Permit me to congratulate you on your perspicacity, per- 
spicuity, and courage. 
I am, sir, 
FRANK D. Pavey. 


CuicaGo, ILLINOIS, April 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
S1r,—I read it in the paper. Thank you. 
I an, sir, 


W. S. Crospy. 


Conspiracy 


An Illustration of the Direful Fate of a Critic of Official Conduct 


THE BIG STICK 


Special to the “ Brooklyn Eagle” 


Wasutnaton, April 15.—That the White House conspiracy story 
has not been dropped by the President was made apparent to-day 
when the oificial announcement was made that the vitriolic attack 
on the President Saturday night by Colonel George Harvey at the 
Jefferson banquet of the National Democratic Club was merely a 
part of the general scheme of the corrupt corporations to destroy 
the power and influence of President Roosevelt. Secretary Loeb 
said that Harvey was recognized by everybody as the mouthpiece 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, and that Harvey’s words must be taken as 
representing the views and opinions of the banker. 

From now on any public man connected in any way with cor- 
porations who has the temerity to criticise the President in a 
public speech may expect a crack from the big stick. It is plain 
that this will be the reply of the White House to attacks on the 
President. It was thought-that the ridicule that was heaped upon 
the $5,000,000 conspiracy tale had effectually killed it. But it 
seems that the general idea intended to be conveyed to the public 
by it is still to be exploited. The first intimation of this was 
given on Friday last, when it was stated at the White House that 
the interview given out that day by H. H. Rogers, containing a 
mild criticism of the President, was a part of the plot to break 
down the latter and elect a reactionary. To-day it is announced 
that Colonel Harvey is simply another representative of the con- 
spirators who has fallen into line and “sung his little song.” It 
is believed that this is a splendid way of intimidating the Presi- 
dent’s critics and silencing adverse talk. 


THE HIDDEN MOTIVE 


Special to the “ New York Times” 

Wasurnaton, April 15.—Another sensational chapter in the rev- 
elations of the “ rich men’s conspiracy ” was unfolded at the White 
House to-day, and another name added to the fatal list. This time 
Colonel George Harvey, editor of HArpPER’S WEEKLY and The 
North American Review, is the guilty man. The cause of his 
denunciation is the speech he delivered at the Jefferson dinner in 
New York on Saturday night, in which he preached a sermon 
against one-man power and severely criticised President Roosevelt. 

In due form and with all proper solemnity this speech was 
pointed out at the White House this morning as evidence that 
Colonel Harvey had joined the conspiracy to prevent the nomina- 
tion of a man of the Roosevelt type for the Presidency next year. 
It required a little ingenuity to make the connection, but ingenuity 
in politics is not lacking at the White House, where, according to 
official declaration, they “are not novices.” 

In this case Colonel Harvey was connected with the rich con- 
spirators through his relations with J. Pierpont Morgan. It was 
not very long ago that Mr. Morgan was regarded at the Executive 
Mansion with feelings which would not have justified the calling 
of any man a conspirator just for being associated with him. 
But since the revelations about Harriman, who once was and now 
is far from being a friend, to be consulted about messages to Con- 
press and other important governmental affairs, there has devel- 
oped a decided tendency to examine with great care all the sayings 
and doings of any man who may have ever crossed the path of one 
of those Wall Street millionaires. 
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In somewhat indefinite manner it was recalled to-day that dur- 
ing the peace nogotiations at Portsmouth, in the fall of 1905, 
Colonel Harvey issued invitations to M. Witte and some other mem- 
bers of the Russian delegation for a dinner. M. Witte did not 
accept this invitation, as the story of to-day goes, and the reason 
intimated was that on making investigation as to who Colonel 
Harvey was, he found out that his would-be host was in fact “ the 
representative and mouthpiece” of J. Pierpont Morgan. From 
what was said the inference was drawn that it was through 
officials of this government that M. Witte derived this information 
on which he declined the honor of dining with Colonel Harvey. 
At any rate, ever since that invitation was refused Colonel Har- 
vey has held the administration, and particularly Mr. Roosevelt, 
responsible for his discomfiture, and has acted accordingly. That, 
on the solemn authority for this whole story, is the real reason 
for the bitter shafts which Colonel Harvey has been launching at 
the President recently. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that no opportunity is 
to be lost to arraign the rich men of the Republican party as con- 
spirators against the continuation of the Roosevelt policies. It 
was pointed out as soon as the remarkable disclosures were first 
made at the White House that they would have the effect of lining 
up the sheep and the goats. Now it appears that lest there should 
be any failure to effect that lining up, each man who delivers him- 
self of anything unfriendly to the Roosevelt régime is to be brand- 
ed at once as a conspirator. The interview with H. H. Rogers, 
which was printed the other day, promptly received this sort of 
attention at the White House, and Colonel Harvey’s utterance is 
not allowed to get by the first business morning after its delivery 
without being duly catalogued. 


IMPERTINENT IMPERSONATIONS 


From the New York “ Sun.” 

It is to the everlasting credit and glory of our esteemed con- 
temporary the Times that by diligent investigation at Washington 
it should have uncovered the miserable truth about Colonel George 
Harvey. In a vague sort of way it appears that the White House 
itself is the source of the Times’s information; a circumstance 
which certainly does not diminish the interest of the facts now 
revealed. 

The substance of the disclosure—if we may be permitted to 
boil down news matter so sensational—is that Colonel George 
Harvey is not merely the gallant soldier, the patriotic philosopher, 
the accomplished Epicurean, the benevolent journalist, the amiable 
butterfly of fashion that he has seemed to the superficial observer 
to be. Loeb or somebody else has now unmasked him as one of 
the most deeply and darkly implicated initiates of the Rich Men’s 
or Five Million Dollar Conspiracy; and, furthermore, he is shown 
to have joined the gang of plutocratic villains not by reason of 
honest, if mistaken and deplorable, conviction, but from one of 
the most paltry of motives, resentment of a social slight. 

That, and not any genuine solicitude for the preservation of the 
institutions which the fathers and founders bequeathed to us, 
is “the real reason for the bitter shafts which Colonel Harvey 
has been launching at the President lately.” 

Bad enough, but the files of the New York newspapers enable us 
to supplement the Times’s narrative with even more damning facts. 
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The dinner having been ordered and perhaps paid for in advance, 
and Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan having signified his intention to be 
present to meet M. Witte, and M. Witte having declined, at the 
ungenerous instigation of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, the 
honor of dining with Colonel Harvey, how was that representa- 
tive and mouthpiece of plutocracy to cover his discomfiture? What 
did Colonel Harvey do? He did what any thoroughly bold and bad 
son of intrigue would do under the circumstances. He hired some- 
body to impersonate Witte, and impudently placed the fraudulent 
Russian statesman at the banquet table between himself and Mr. 
J. P. Morgan. He checkmated the administration’s contemptible 
aloofness by dressing up another dummy guest to resemble the 
Honorable Elihu Root, Secretary of State, and produced him before 
the assembled guests and seated him next to himself at the table. 
To omit no detail of deception, he likewise introduced a simulated 
Baron Rosen. 

Will it be believed, on the testimony of the New York news- 
papers of September 7, 1905, that Colonel George Harvey had the 
assurance at that wickedly conceived dinner not only to cause the 
fictitious Mr. Root to get up and make a speech indicative of the 
administration’s hearty participation in the spirit of the occasion, 
but also so to pull the wires behind the puppet Witte as to make 
the fabricated guest of honor seem to offer in pretty good French 
a toast to “ the illustrious President Theodore Roosevelt ”? 


A DIFFERENCE IN RECOLLECTION 


From the Charleston “ News and Courier ” 


There appears to be some difference in the recollection of some 
persons as to the facts in the case—it is so much properer to put it 
in this way than to say that anybody is a liar—and, in spite 
of the evident truth that the New York Sun belongs to the “ rich 
men’s conspiracy,” it also shines for all, and suggests a possible 
explanation, which ought to be satisfactory to Loeb and everybody 
else at the White House. Harvey did give a dinner and did ask 
Witte to be present. Witte refused, according to the White House 
story, but Harvey has an inventive turn of mind, as all Vermont 
Yankees, and not to be outdone by the President, rigged up.a 
man to look like Witte and went on with the dinner. He also 
procured some one to look like Root and another man to look 
like Baron Rosen, of the Russian entourage, and gave the dinner 
in spite of the President’s warning to Witte. The make-believe 
Witte toasted “ the illustrious President Theodore Roosevelt,” and 
the sentiment was received with loud and long-continued ap- 
plause, and the make-believe Root made a speech, expressing the 
entire sympathy of the administration with the happy occasion, 
and the make-believe Baron Rosen sat through all the courses 
with as little concern as if he were in his own country, prepared 
at almost any moment to be blown through the roof of the hos- 
pitable house at which the entertainment was given. It is a 
little strange that nobody found out the trick Harvey played on 
the President and Witte, and the rest of the country, until the 
“rich men’s conspiracy” was discovered by Loeb at the White 
House. 

The Sun’s explanation relieves a somewhat embarrassing situa- 
tion, and demonstrates again and for the ’steenth time how 
veracious are the stories that are told for the benefit of the ro- 
mancers at the national capital. It leaves Harvey in an awkward 
position, but that is Harvey’s fault. He had no business saying 
things which he could not prove. 


ON SOLID GROUND 


From the Trenton “ True American” 

Colonel George Harvey, editor of Harper’s WEEKLY and The 
North Americun Revicw, has been added to the list of the Presi- 
dent’s foes by the autocrat of the White House himself. 

Colonel Harvey is a Democrat of the old school. He has a 
notion that in this country one man’s opinions are as good as 
another’s, and that the majority should rule. He made some 
rather keen rhetorical sword-thrusts at the President’s presumption 
that he alone knows what the country needs and wants, and, there- 
fore, should name his own successor, at a Jefferson-day dinner in 
New York Saturday evening. 

This speech got under the exceedingly thin Presidential epider- 
mis, and Colonel Harvey’s name goes down on the list of con- 
spirators against the President. 

Colonel Harvey quoted evidence galore to prove his contention 
that the Rooseveltian policies are childish, and the President’s 
dubbing of all who oppose him as “ rich men” seems to be cumu- 
lative evidence that his criticism is well founded. The old’ rally- 
ing-cry of the Populists was a denunciation of the rich, and the 
President has chosen it for a rallying-cry to carry him through 
the next campaign. Another President of another republic em- 
ployed the same shibboleth to carry him into a perpetual presi- 
dency some years ago. The gentleman in question is known to 
History as Napoleon III. 

Colonel Harvey’s address, which appeared in Monday’s True 
American, was confined chiefly to the President’s policies, his chief 
objection to which was the “ one-man power,” the key-note of them 
all. He objected to Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to dictate whom the 
people should choose to succeed him, and the demagoguery being 
employed for the success of the President’s designs. 

Colonel Harvey has based all his recent utterances on the solid 
ground of history’s teachings, and in his controversy with the 
President has shown great wisdom and understanding of the fun- 
damentals of free government. To date, he seems to have the bet- 
ter of the argument. 
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UNMASKED 


From the Milwaukee “ Sentinel ” 


What an extremely fortunate and timely thing it was that 
Secretary Loeb got scent of that “rich men’s plot” to nominate 
the kind of man Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t want in 1908. 

Thanks to the unerring nose of the faithful Loeb, we are now 
provided with a good working hypothesis to explain and neutralize 
these attacks on our worthy and ubiquitous President which, in 
the nature of things, must be expected to multiply as convention 
time approaches. Just bear in mind the fundamental fact that 
there is a plot, as secret and sinister a thing in that line as has 
gripped the imagination since the days of Titus Oates, a deep 
machination of a cabal of infamously rich and sinfully success- 
ful men, and you hold the key to the dark hidden springs of every 
criticism of and disagreement with the course and views of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Here, for instance, was that strange maneuvre of Colonel George 
Harvey’s at the Jefferson-birthday dinner the other day. Colonel 
Harvey actually criticised the President in the most plain-spoken 
way. In the apparent obsession of the moment, whether moved 
thereto by champagne or in sheer superfluity of naughtiness, he 
went so far as to poke fun at Mr. Roosevelt. The fact that 
Harvey is a Democrat, is rather given to the flippant vein and 
must have his little joke, was, of course, no sufficient explanation 
of his cutting loose at a Republican President at a Democratic 
dinner. The thing lay deeper. 

But resort to the great Loeb plot hypothesis, the Copernican 
theory of our day, has at once cleared up the seemingly impene- 
trable mystery of Harvey. When the speech was reported mysti- 
fied Washington asked, ‘“ Who is this Colonel Harvey?” Rumor 
replied that he is a “studious, wise-appearing person who seems 
to have plenty of money.” Plenty of money! Aha! An hour’s 
work on this clue established the damaging fact that J. P. 
Morgan once furnished the money to rehabilitate a moribund 
magazine establishment that Harvey was put in charge of. That 
fixed a connection between Harvey and Morgan; Morgan is in the 
“rich men’s plot ”; therefore, it is as clear as coal-tar, the Harvey 
speech is part and parcel of the “rich men’s plot.” Says the 
illuminating Washington despatch: 

“Friends of the President see in Harvey’s thinly-veiled insult 
to the Presidential office and to the President himself an attack 
by the Morgan interests on the President and his policies. It looks 
to the Roosevelt men like another link in the conspiracy of rich 
men exposed at the White House recently.” 

So the plot evidently thickens. It has been supposed hitherto 
that the conspirators were all “reactionary” and suspiciously 
prosperous Republicans. But Colonel Harvey is a Democrat. It 
would not be surprising should some unguarded criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt by Colonel Bryan enmesh the great commoner himself 
in this web of suspicion, before we finally get done with the worst 
plot of modern times. 


A RIGHT TO THINK? 


From the Utica “ Observer ” 


It seems scarcely credible that Colonel George Harvey, the ac- 
complished editor of HArper’s WEEKLY and The North American 
Review, is actually on the President’s black-list, and that he is 
to be henceforth rated as a “ conspirator,” bent on destroying the 
present Presidential policy and controlling the next Republican 
national convention. How does it happen that Colonel Harvey is 
cast among the goats and not among the sheep? We will try to 
tell—premising that we are indebted to yesterday’s New York 
Times, through its Washington correspondent, who sent a spe- 
cial despatch detailing the latest news from the White House. 

It appears that on Saturday night last Colonel Harvey made a 
speech at the Jefferson dinner in New York, in which he openly 
condemned the one-man power, and inferentially struck at Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. That is the substance of his offence. His case 
was considered at the White House on Monday, and it was declared 
there that the Colonel had evidently enlisted in the rich men’s 
club, and was therefore anathema at the White House. Fearing, 
however, that this explanation lacked somewhat in thickness— 
that it might be considered too thin by the average man—the 
President went deeper into Colonel Harvey’s career to find a rea- 
son. What he found was this: In the early autumn of 1905, while 
the Portsmouth Conference was in session, it appears that Colonel 
Harvey invited Count Witte and some other distinguished Rus- 
sians to dine with him in New York. Count Witte was compelled 
to decline the invitation because on alleged investigation he found 
that his would-be host was the representative and mouthpiece of 
J. Pierpont Morgan! Mr. Morgan is not now persona grata at 
the White House. Is it plain how Colonel Harvey, as the friend 
and “mouthpiece” of such a man, becomes himself one of the 
“millionaire conspirators ” against the President? 

Colonel Harvey keeps on in his accustomed way, contributing 
much excellent matter to HArrer’s WEEKLY and The North Amer- 
tcan Review, and displaying all that independence which George 
William Curtis used to show in the old days when he made Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY an oasis in the desert of Republican newspapers. 
In the last number of that lively and entertaining bi-weekly mag- 
azine he prints an article called “Jackson and Roosevelt--a 
Parallel”; and therein he points out where General Jackson erred 
—from the standpoint of Daniel Webster and other old Federalists 
—in much the same way as Mr. Roosevelt has erred in the sight 
of State-rights partisans and strict constructionists of the Con- 
stitution. Then he tells how Andrew Jackson made Martin Van 
Buren President, and predicts how Theodore Roosevelt will not 
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be satisfied unless he succeeds next year in forcing Taft or Root 
upon the Republican party as its candidate. 

Hasn’t a man a right to think so? Hasn’t he abundant Presi- 
dential acts from which to draw his conclusions? Yes, yes, to both 
questions. And is he to be cast into limbo and branded as a 
“ conspirator ” for so thinking? Well, hardly, in our estimation. 
And yet we have never wielded the big stick! nor do we pretend 
to interpret the feelings and motives of him who owns that in- 
strument of torture. 


THE THREE LISTS 


From the New Orleans “ States” 

President Roosevelt now has open and ready to fill at a mo- 
ment’s notice three lists. One for “ liars,” one for “ conspirators,” 
and one for “enemies of the republic.” Hence any man who 
dares to oppose Mr. Roosevelt or criticise what he may say or 
do is sure to find himself put down on at least one of the three 
lists. The latest name to be added to the already imposing array 
of conspirators is Colonel George Harvey, editor of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, who has recently been saying some unpleasant things 
about the President, and saying them in a way that bites through 
the skin. 

Last Saturday night at the Jefferson dinner of the National 
Democratic Club in New York, Colonel Harvey took occasion to 
express the opinion that the country has enough of “the raging 
of the revolutionary instinct of a lawless mind,” enough of “ the 
mendacious duplicity of those holding power,’ enough of “the 
unholy alliances of Mammon and sanctimony in time of reed,” 
“enough of hollow sham and glaring hypocrisy in administration 
of national affairs,” and enough of a good many other things be- 
sides the enumeration of which is responsible for the fact that he 
is now in the conspirators’ class. 

The things said of the President would have hurt him more 
than they did were it not for the fact that Colonel Harvey is 
one of those kind of, Democrats whose affections are divided be- 
tween the Constitution and the corporations, with the latter hold- 
ing the larger part of his favor. He is a polished type of the 
“safe and sane” Democrats who dwell mostly in New York, and his 
main job is that of spokesman for the “ interests” controlled by 
J. Pierpont Morgan and other buccaneers of high finance. Being 
a fine talker as well as a ‘fluent writer, Colonel Harvey in his 
Saturday night speech read Roosevelt out of the Republican party 
and Bryan out of the Democratic party with pleasing facility. 

It is very evident that no Bryan or Roosevelt will do for Colonel 
Harvey in 1908, and he will not be satisfied with less than a 
Democratic ticket which will secure the entire vote of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Bryan may be guilty of reprehensible 
conduct in attacking the predatory operations of ‘“ vested inter- 
ests” and Mr. Roosevelt may be a dangerous brain-stormer and 
ruthless usurper; but it is very evident that the kind of talk 
that Colonel Harvey gave out at the $10 dinner of the National 
Democratic Club is not calculated to arouse enthusiasm in the 
rank and file of the Democracy. Having been pretty well “ done 
up” in recent years by such “doers” as Morgan and Hill, the 
people prefer to link their fortunes with Bryan and Roosevelt 
rather than with the men Colonel Harvey extols so highly, and who 
have “opened” a great many things besides the great West to 
their peculiar kind of “ civilization.” 


ONLY ONESELF TO BLAME 


From the St. Louis “ Republic” 

Colonel George Harvey is the latest mark for the President’s 
displeasure. The reckless editer who dared to publicly proclaim 
Theodore Roosevelt a menace to the nation has been classed as one 
of those conspirators who have entered into an unholy alliance to 
thwart the will of the people—-as conceived and executed by Mr. 
Roosevelt—-and to defeat the policies and purposes of the occupant 
of the White House. 

Colonel Harvey cannot expect much public sympathy. There 
were dire examples enough, warnings aplenty. He must have 
known what would be coming to him if he attacked the man with 
the big stick. Colonel Harvey dared to brave Presidential dis- 
pleasure, and Colonel Harvey—in the classic language of the 
vaudevillian— “has got his.” The country is too intent upon 
watching President Roosevelt to see what he will do next, or whom 
he will do next, to give Colonel Harvey and his chagrin or resent- 
men more than a passing thought. 

The only issue raised by the Harvey incident—if so mild a con- 
troversy with the President may be dignified as an incident—is 
the significant conclusion forced upon us that President Roosevelt 
is determined no man shall attack him, personally or officially, and 
escape unscathed. When Loomis and Storer and Parker and Har- 
riman clashed with the President, the issue of personal veracity 
was raised. The world knows how prompt was the President to 
meet it and to make mincemeat of it. The Ananias Club is prob- 
ably as well and generally known to-day as is Tammany or the 
Gridiron Club. But Colonel Harvey did not intimate anything 
against the President’s personal honor, and he has not been ac- 
cused of a “ deliberate falsehood.” 

The whole head and front of Colonel Harvey’s offending is that 
he has criticised the Roosevelt policy and method. If one would 
be neither a “ falsifier” nor a “conspirator” he may keep a 
closed mouth. If any man gets in trouble with the White House 
henceforth he has but himself to blame. Let him who runs and 
reads be warned. 


Colonel Harvey, editor of Harper’s WEEKLY, has been placarded 
as one of the five-million-dollar conspirators. The Colonel was 
named from the White House on Monday because of his criticism 


of the Roosevelt administration before the National Democratic 
Club in New York. The term conspirator carries a certain amount 
of opprobrium with it, but as applied by the President it gives 
even an editor some appearance of financial standing. The Presi- 
dent should not name too many conspirators, however. If the 
five millions be divided into many small parts the conspiracy will 
be reduced to the ordinary level of a mere campaign.—Mobile 
Register. . 


The New York Times has the exclusive information that Colonel 
George Harvey, of Harper’s, has never recovered from the hint 
given by the President to de Witte to keep away from a Japan- 
Russia dinner given by Harvey in New York in 1905, the intima- 
tion being that de Witte had better not get involved even socially 
with a big banking house like Morgan’s, which has a number of 
publicity enterprises as valuable attachments. But that is mag- 
nifying a cause altogether too much.—Boston Record. 


Outside of the publications which he represents, the public 
knows little of the true nature of Colonel Harvey. That he stands 
close to “vested interests” cannot be questioned. As for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. he is known by the acts which have the approba- 
tion of millions of his fellow’ citizens. Hence the futility of the 
attack by the gentleman who went out of his way to shy a brick 
at the Chief Magistrate—T7'roy Record, 


Colonel Harvey has been denounced as a “ conspirafor.” This 
new organization, being not so exclusive as the Ananias Club, is 
already leading the latter in membership. The only requisites for 
membership to the Conspirators’ Association are a speaking ac- 
quaintance with some man of wealth and the disposition to dis- 
agree with any of the policies of our strenuous President.— 
Pheniaville Republican. 


The attempt to attribute Colonel Harvey’s caustic criticism of 
the President to his failure, through administration influence, to 
secure the attendance of Count Witte at the famous dinner which 
Harper Brothers gave to the Russian members of the peace em- 
bassy, and at which Colonel Harvey presided with signal tact, 
falls rather flat, in view of the fact that the great Russian was at 
the dinner and made a speech.—Boston Herald. 


The President will find in Colonel Harvey’s deliverance further 
evidence of the great conspiracy of the rich men to defeat his 
policies of which he complained immediately following the Harri- 
man incident, and thereby Colonel Harvey may get into the game. 
3ut should J. Pierpont Morgan make one of his celebrated peaces 
with the White House, Colonel Harvey may find some difficulty in 
eating his hot words.—Charleston Post. 


Of course George Harvey is a “conspirator” and a hireling of 
the plutocrats. Any man who criticises the President is hired by 
the Money Power to plot against the government. We would re- 
spectfully suggest that Private-Secretary Loeb be muzzled. What- 
ever he says is bound to be attributed to the President, but he 
is not nearly so interesting a talker as Mr. Roosevelt is.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Colonel George Harvey, of The North American Review and 
Hanrper’s WEEKLY, is reported to have been entered upon the 
White House list of “ conspirators,” because of his savage criti- 
cism of President Roosevelt at a Jefferson-day banquet Saturday 
night. This seems to be a case of mis-listing. Conspirators do 
not work and plan from the housetops.—Springfield Republican. 


Colonel George Harvey has another bunch on his sore toe besides 
the one mentioned yesterday. He is mad because President Roose- 
velt. advised Count Witte not to attend the Colonel George Harvey 
dinner, and madder yet because the Russian envoy took the Presi- 
dent’s tip.— Minneapolis Journal. 


Ha! Ha! President Roosevelt charges Colonel George Harvey 
with being a “ plotter” against his imperial intentions of naming 
his own successor. Hist! The conspiracy thickens!—T'renton True 
American. 


Colonel Harvey, it seems, is in the $5,000,000 conspiracy, too. 
If that enterprise continues to be divided up it will soon make its 
millionaire promoters lodk like a set of pikers.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Perhaps Colonel Harvey got on the President’s list of con- 
spirators merely from the fact that he looks like one, which would 
be considered justification under present conditions in the White 
House.—Rochester Herald. 


Speaking of conspiracies, who knows but there’s one between the 
Honorable William Randolph Hearst and Colonel Harvey ?—Provrt- 
dence Bulletin. 


Colonel George Harvey seems to be identified with reasonable 
accuracy as the press-agent of that Rich Men’s Conspiracy (Lim- 
ited ).—Providence Bulletin. 


Colonel Harvey is now catalogued on the White House con- 
spiracy list, but as yet he hasn’t been promoted to the higher dis- 
tinction of membership in the Ananias Club.—Boston Globe, 
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